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FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 
XIV.—DUNSTER CASTLE 


BY ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


THOUGH perhaps in these days of Brobdingnagian bags and modern 
methods Dunster may not be considered by some to rank as a 
famous home of sport, still its old sporting traditions and the very 
interesting historical associations, combined with the fact that it is 
a spot from which you can enjoy a great variety of sport of the old- 
fashioned kind, will, the writer hopes, justify its inclusion in this 
series. 

The castle stands well on a high, wooded hill, one of the out- 
lying spurs of Exmoor, about two miles from the shores of the 
Bristol Channel, across which the distant coast of Wales can be 
clearly seen on a fine day; at its feet nestles the charming old- 
fashioned village of Dunster, which abounds in curious old houses, 
an ancient market-place, and a very fine old parish church, well 
restored by the present owner. 
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As regards the historical side, for many of the particulars of 
which the writer is much indebted to the information gleaned from 
Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte’s book, ‘‘ Dunster and its Lords,” the first 
record of Dunster is at the time of Edward the Confessor, when it 
belonged to a certain Aluric, who was a great landowner in the 
West of England in those days. It then bore the name of ‘‘ Torre,” 
and the natural mound on which the castle stands to this day is 
called ‘‘ The Tor.” 

Soon after the Norman invasion Dunster passed into the hands 
of William de Mohun, whose family held it for nearly 350 years; it 
is mentioned in Domesday Book as being held by Mohun. 


DUNSTER CASTLE—ENTRANCE GATE 


The castle of Dunster was one of the most important fortresses 
in the West of England; in the lawless days of Stephen it was held 
for the Empress Matilda against the king by William de Mohun II. 
During the later years of the reign of Richard I. the honour of 
Dunster was an “‘ escheat” in the king’s hands, and he tor several 
years maintained archers and men-at-arms in the castle. 

The first mention of sport in connection with Dunster occurs 
in the reign of Henry III., when Reginald de Mohun was given the 
right by charter “‘ to have a weekly market at Dunster, and to have 
free warren in his manors of Dunster, Ottery, and Whichford, and 
to hunt hares, foxes, cats, and other animals in all the king’s forests 
in the county of Somerset, in consideration of an annual payment 
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of a tun of wine and of 20 marks to be expended for the benefit of 
the soul of the King’s eldest son, John.” 


Sir John de Mohun was on the establishment of the Order of the 
Garter in 1350, having been nominated as one of the original twenty- 


tive knights. The Black Prince, under whom he served in several 
campaigns, gave him a horse called Grisel Gris. On the death 
of this last de Mohun, in 1376, his widow sold the property to the 
Lady Elizabeth Luttrell for the sum of 500 marks (£3,333 6s. 8d.). 
The original receipt of Lady Joan de Mohun for this sum is one of 
the most interesting documents in the possession of Mr. George 


DUNSTER—MARKET HOUSE AND CASTLE 


Fownes Luttrell, the present owner, who, besides being the direct 
descendant of the above-mentioned Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, is also 
the direct representative of the Mohuns of Boconnoc, his ancestor 
John Fownes having married the grand-daughter of Lord Mohun 
of Okehampton. 

The name of Loterel or Luttrell first occurs in the twelfth 
century, when one Geoffrey Luttrel married an heiress of the 
Paganels of East Quantoxhead; and it is a somewhat remarkable 
instance of the continuity of land tenure in England, that the 
present owner of Dunster and East Quantoxhead is the lineal 
descendant of Ralph Paganel, who held it in the reign of William 
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the Conqueror. (How fortunate that the policy of three acres and 
a cow was not accepted !) 

Sir Hugh Luttrell, son of the before-mentioned Lady Elizabeth, 
became Great Seneschall of Normandy; on one occasion, sailing 
from the neighbouring harbour of Minehead in a barge, it appears 
that he took with him “five live oxen and two pipes of beer for 
consumption on the voyage to Bordeaux,” so he was evidently a 
good sailor and did himself well. He must also have been a sports- 
man, payments being on record for saddles, stirrups, reins, hounds, 
hawks, etc.; he kept his hounds at a house built for the purpose, 
and enclosed a rabbit warren on a hill still called ‘‘ Conygar” (home 
of conies). Any messengers who brought presents of venison, boar, 
capons, porpoises, or salmon were to be “‘amply rewarded.” His 
monument in alabaster is in the parish church in good preservation. 

There is a document in the family archives relating to sport 
about this time, 7.c. 1404, when Sir Hugh’s brother-in-law, Lord 
Daubeny, writes to Sir John Trevelyan: “I am enformed that of 
late a little grugge is fallen bitwene my brother Sir Hugh Luttrell 
and you, for that he hunted of late in the outewodes of the same 
forest, and thereupon a couple of hounds were taken up by servants 
of yours from his servants. . . . I pray you cousyn let my 
said brother take his disporte, and if he list let hym kyll one dere 
in somer and a nother in wynter herafter. "is 

Through the political troubles in the reign of Charles I. the 
owners of Dunster found it difficult to steer a safe course. The 
castle was held successively for the Parliament, then for the King, 
and then again for the Parliament. 

In 1642 it was attacked by the Royalists, but the owner of the 
castle was evidently a bit of a Tartar, for ‘‘ Mistresse Luttrel com- 
manded her men to give fire,” ‘‘upon their lives to do it,” which 
they proceeded to do with such effect that the Royalist forces were 
defeated and put to flight, and this defeat caused considerable 
bickerings between the king’s generals, one of whom appears to 
have written to the other :— 

“‘T have acquainted His Majesty of our disastrous fortune at 
Dunster, occasioned by the multitude of your countrymen’s evil 
dispositions, upon which I remembered a reverent speech of that 
worthy soldier generall of Ostend, who said that our English nation 
stood too much upon their own conceit and valour,” etc., etc. 

N.B.—Of course this was before the time of War Com- 
mission Reports. 

The following June the castle was handed over to the king. 
After the Battle of Naseby Charles I. gave orders that the Prince 
of Wales should take up his quarters at Dunster Castle, and the 
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room which he occupied is still known as ‘‘ King Charles’s room,” 
and has a secret door in the thickness of the wall, with a stone 
seat at the far end. However, Prince Charles could hardly have 
required a secret hiding-place when he was in this strong castle 
surrounded by loyal soldiers. 


In 1645 Cromwell’s forces under Colonel Blake laid siege to 


THE GRAND STAIRCASE, DUNSTER CASTLE 


Dunster, which was the last remaining Royalist stronghold in 
Somerset, and after a siege of 160 days Colonel Francis Wyndham, 
the commander, was obliged to surrender conditionally after a most 
gallant defence. In one of the beams of the old market-place 
there is still to be seen a round hole neatly punched by a cannon 
ball fired from the castle during this siege. 

When the castle was held by the Commonwealth it served as 
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a prison for one William Prynne, who employed his time in putting 
in order the muniments which he found in chaos. A small upper 
room in one of the towers is still called ‘‘ Prynne’s room.” 

There is a good portrait of Cromwell in the hall ascribed to 
Vandyke. The grand staircase is a fine specimen of Italian art 
representing in elaborate pierced and floriated carving a stag hunt, 
a fox hunt, a hare hunt, whilst a small purse of coins marks the 
date “ Charles II.” There are two racing cups of some interest. 
The first was won at Lichfield, 11th September 1781, together with 
a sweepstakes of 75 guineas, by Mr. Luttrell’s bay colt by Herod ; 
the second was won at Totnes Races, May 1789, Richard Strode, 
Esq., steward. 

Having given a slight sketch of some of the historical interests 
of Dunster, the sporting side must be considered. The sporting 
capabilities of the place are wonderfully good. Hunting has always 
been the first consideration in that line; for instance, on the stair- 
case hangs a portrait of Colonel Francis Luttrell who was a Master 
of Hounds in 1690. One of his favourite hounds is standing by him, 
and in his hand he carries a hunting-whip, still to be seen among 
the many family relics of the same kind, such as old hunting 
“button” waistcoats, etc., etc. A descendant of his, another 
Colonel Francis Luttrell, and his son the present owner, kept the 
West Somerset Foxhounds from 1830 to 1881; the latter built the 
kennels still in use when he succeeded to the property. 

The West Somerset is not a fashionable country, but it is a 
real wild, sporting, and as a rule a good scenting district. The fences 
in certain parts are so big they are unjumpable, but on the Quan- 
tocks and in the Cannington Vale you can ride to hounds as straight 
as youlike. The Master is never troubled with an unwieldy or unruly 
“‘ field’; as a rule a score or so of the local country gentlemen, and 
perhaps double that number of those excellent sportsmen the West- 
country farmers, with a very occasional visitor, make up the total 
of pursuers. If you do not know the country it is best to put your 
pride in your pocket and follow someone who does, or you will be 
apt to be hopelessly pounded, or, worse still, ‘‘ bogged,” and that is 
no joke if you happen to be alone. 

Besides fox-hunting, which begins in August and goes on 
merrily until May, you are within easy reach of most of the best 
meets of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, and if you do not 
mind a longish day can also see sport with Mr. Stanley’s Quantock 
Staghounds and Sir John Amory’s Staghounds which hunt the Dul- 
verton country. Parson Jack Russel was a typical stag-hunter, he 
knew every inch of the moor, and could judge the point a deer 
would make for better than most. He used to think nothing of riding 
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thirty-five miles to covert, hunt all day, and ride home again as 
cheery as possible, even after he was eighty years old; and he very 
often did this on one horse! The writer remembers someone 
praised one of his horses one day; it was a well-bred, short-legged 
little mare, but rather mean to look at. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ that 
mare cost me a lot of trouble to buy, but I got her at last from 
old ——. I gave him a barrel of cider, a fat pig, a five-pound note 
and half-a-crown back for luck for her.’ And that mare used to 
carry him well to the meet perhaps twenty to thirty miles off, 


A MEET AT DUNSTER CASTLE 


through the run and home again, and turn up three days later 
looking none the worse. 

Jack Russel was a favourite visitor at Sandringham in those 
days, the late seventies; and he sang the praises of stag-hunting on 
Exmoor so well that his host, H.R.H. then Prince of Wales, 
was anxious to see the sport for himself. Accordingly, in 
August 1879 he paid a visit to the castle, and attended a meet 
at Hawcombe Head. Such an unusual event naturally caused 
great excitement throughout the West country, and every man 
who owned or who could beg or borrow a horse turned up at the 
meet on that occasion. It was calculated at the time that the 
field consisted of some six thousand horsemen, and about double 
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that number on foot and in carriages of every sort and description ! 
Luckily a warrantable deer (7.c. at least five years old) was found in 
Mr. Snow’s carefully preserved sanctuary, gave a fair ringing run 
over some of the best of the forest, and was finally brought to bay in 
Badgworthy Water, when the Prince, who had been well up 
throughout, administered the coup de grace. 

Some of the heaviest Exmoor deer frequent the Dunster coverts 
at Slowly and elsewhere; and the Luttrell Arms, a charming 
old-fashioned inn in the village, is crowded every year with visitors 
who make it their headquarters for hunting the stag with the 
Devon and Somerset from August to early October. 

Whyte Melville, that prince of novelists, stayed at the castle 
whilst he was writing ‘‘ Katerfelto,’’ a tale of Exmoor written in a 
style which was peculiarly his own. 

Everyone has read ‘“‘ Lorna Doone,” or if any benighted person 
has not done so he would do well to make up for lost time. All the 
country described in that charming book is within an easy ride 
of Dunster, such as the Doone valley, Badgworthy, Dunkerry 
Beacon, etc.; and it is on the heather-covered sides of these 
Exmoor hills that most excellent old-fashioned sport can be enjoyed, 
shooting blackgame over dogs, with an occasional chance at a 
woodcock, snipe, or golden plover. 

The present owner has never gone in for rearing great numbers 
of pheasants or turning down Hungarian partridges and getting up 
the stock, as has been done near by at St. Audries; but very pretty 
rough days’ shooting, and any number of them, can be had in the 
great coverts that fill every combe which runs up into Exmoor. 
The pheasants are all wild-bred birds, and there are not a great 
number, but those you get a chance at as they fly from one side of 
a combe to the other, or come swooping down with outspread 
wings from the top of the cover to the bottom, keeping on a curve 
all the time, would try the very best game shots in any county, and 
if you do kill one you mentally pat yourself on the back and feel 
perhaps more satisfaction than over a score of the lower and 
easier flying birds which you meet up country. 

By poking about in the likely spots with a beater or two when 
the woodcock are in, you may very often have good sport. For 
instance, one gun picked up seven couple of woodcock, and on another 
occasion eight couple were secured on two particularly fortunate 
days. Twelve couple of woodcock is the record bag, and as the 
coverts are very large and difficult to command, this was a very 
satisfactory performance. 

In October you can get a very nice mixed bag consisting of 
woodcock, blackgame, pheasants, partridges, golden plover, and 
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snipe, with an occasional hare and rabbit on these wild hill beats, 
and also see red-deer and foxes. 
There is a very pretty little river, the Avill, which runs through 


THE CASTLE FROM THE RIVER 


the Dunster valley, passing just below the castle and eventually 
running into the Bristol Channel near Minehead, at a spot called 
the Hawn, which is a lagoon-like place formed by a bank of 
shingle thrown up by the winter gales. This Hawn being so near 
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the sea is the favourite resort of all sorts of wildfowl in the cold 
weather, and on a rough winter’s night with the wind blowing on 
shore very excellent sport may be had here flighting. Duck, 
widgeon, teal, wild swans and geese (when the weather is very hard), 
come into these quiet waters to rest from the turmoil outside; on 
the marsh lands which adjoin the Hawn, snipe and golden plover 
may be successfully pursued by the keen man who can both shoot 
and walk. 

The little river Avill is very good for brown trout; now and 
then you may catch a sea trout or two, but these latter have 
diminished in numbers of late years, owing to drainage operations 
which have prevented them from running up freely from the sea. To 
give an idea of the numbers of brown trout that enjoy life in this 
little river, one rod has succeeded in catching ninety-three in the 
day, many of them up to three-quarters of a pound and a few whales 
just touching the pound. 

Another interesting feature about Dunster is that in the spring 
you may look down from the windows of the drawing-room into 
the rooks’ nests, which are built in the tops of the trees on the 
slopes, and watch the operation of building, nesting, and feeding 
of the young birds by their hard-working parents. In short, from 
both the historical and the wild-sporting point of view Dunster is a 
most interesting home of sport. 
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THE PYTCHLEY AT LILBOURNE 


THE SHIRES 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


In the hunting man’s vocabulary the term ‘‘ The Shires” stands for 
that glorious tract of galloping country which lies in the counties 
of Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, Rutland, and 
the south-western corner of Lincolnshire, and is hunted over by the 
Quorn, Cottesmore, Belvoir, Mr. Fernie’s, Pytchley, Grafton, and 
Warwickshire Hounds. Though not the birthplace of fox-hunting, 
this grand expanse of grass has for some two centuries been the 
recognised paradise of the lover of the sport ; and in spite of all the 
many changes that have taken place in England during these long 
years, its supremacy has never been questioned, for Melton has 
ever been the Mecca of the fox-hunter. Roughly speaking, the grass 
stretches for about fifty miles from Kineton in the south-west to 
Grantham in the north-east, with an average breadth of about 
twenty-five miles. 

There are great differences between different parts of ‘‘ The 
Shires,’’ however, some being very flat, others very hilly. It is a com- 
mon notion amongst many who have never been there that Leicester- 
shire is quite flat ; if they had a gallop after the Quorn from Tilton, 
or with the Cottesmore from Launde, they would very soon find cause 
to alter their opinion, especially if the fox chose, as he often does, 
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to include Robin-a-Tiptoe or Watboro’ Hill in his line: both these 
have an elevation of 700 feet above sea level; and if you have not 
to drop into a trot or even a walk before you reach their summit, 
you can congratulate yourself on the possession of a nailing good 
horse. There are, of course, also some splendid stretches of level 
going, such as lie about Crick and Kilworth in Northamptonshire, 
below Shuckboro’ Hill in Warwickshire, and in the Burton Flats 
and the Vale of Belvoir in the Melton district of Leicestershire. 
The fences also change with the nature of the country. While the 
bullfinch, the stake-and-bound, and the timber are always with us, 
in the hills the ditches are few and small, with the exception of 
the typical Leicestershire bottoms (which run down the valleys). 

On the flats there are good broad ditches to most of the 
fences, and the meandering brook has often to be encountered. The 
obstacles called “‘ bottoms” in High Leicestershire are not as a rule 
nice fences to jump; in fact, in most places they are not jumpable 
at all. They consist of a narrow stream, sometimes almost dry, 
but quickly rising in wet weather, with steep banks, and they 
are guarded by a high ragged bullfinch. As a rule there are 
places at which they can be crossed every quarter of a mile or so, 
and when hounds are running towards ‘‘a bottom” the stranger 
will be well advised to look about and see what those who know the 
country are doing, for if he goes straight ahead on his own line he 
will be very likely to take a heavy fall or to lose a lot of time in 
finding a place at which he can get over in safety. Whyte Melville, 
who loved the grass and was pre-eminently the poet of the Shires, 
said that “‘ a ride to covert in Leicestershire was better than a hunt 
in the provinces.” I don’t suppose that he meant this to be taken 
quite literally, but there is no doubt that a smart canter to the meet 
on a good hack over one of the many bridle-tracks that intersect 
the Shires is a most delightful way of beginning the day’s work. 
But when hounds run hard, and you have a real good gallop over 
these rolling pastures, divided by fair and flying fences, you are 
indeed in the seventh heaven of the sportsman. Diana, goddess of 
the chase, is doing her very best for you, and every second of those 
golden minutes will remain a glorious memory and a joy for ever. 

It has been my happy lot to hunt at different times during the 
past eighteen years with all these packs, and to see all this glorious 
country; but the Melton and Oakham districts are those which 
I know by far the best, and consequently most of my recollections 
are of events which happened in these parts. 

Of the Masters who have reigned in the Shires during my time, 
Mr. W. Baird has had the longest tenure. For twenty years, that 
is from 1880 to 1900, he most successfully presided over the fortunes 
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of the Cottesmore. With the greatest generosity he hunted the 
country almost entirely at his own expense, so that the subscriptions 
could be saved up for building the new kennels. The late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, keenest of the keen in the field, and a most 
successful breeder of hounds, was both Master and huntsman of the 
Warwickshire for many years. His language was sometimes a trifle 
strong to those who incurred his displeasure, but he showed great 
sport, and the records of the Peterborough Hound Show speak 
volumes for the excellence of his kennel management. He was, 
I remember, a fairly constant contributor to this magazine. Lord 
Spencer was remarkable for the wonderful command he had over 


CUB-HUNTING WITH THE COTTESMORE 


his field, and the extraordinary way he could get through a thick 
Pytchley bullfinch. Lord Lonsdale had the Quorn from 1893 to 
1898, and frequently hunted a pack of hounds himself; he showed 
very good sport, and a great knowledge of the detail of ‘‘ turn-out.” 
Captain Burns-Hartopp, who succeeded him, had dreadful luck to 
contend with. In the cub-hunting of his first season the incom- 
parable Tom Firr met with an accident which caused his retirement. 
Then the Master himself had a fearful fall, which kept him for 
weeks in the greatest pain and danger; happily he completely 
recovered, and now, after two very good seasons, the prospects of 
the Quorn are very bright. Mr. Evan Hanbury took over the 
Cottesmore from Mr. Baird in 1900, and began with three first-rate 
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seasons, with Thatcher active and energetic as huntsman—no two 
men ever worked harder to show sport to their field. Unfortunately 
Mr. Hanbury was laid up all last season, and the sport fell rather 
below the average; but now that he has quite recovered, and after 
two and a half months of good cub-hunting, all looks well for the 
coming season.! 

For sixteen years Mr. Fernie has controlled the hounds which 
bear his name, to the great satisfaction of all concerned. Lord 
Willoughby de Broke in Warwickshire is, I hear, carrying on the 
traditions of his father, and the fortunes of the Pytchley and Belvoir 
are safe in the hands of Lord Annaly and Sir Gilbert Greenall. 

Among huntsmen and hunt servants one name stands out 
above all others. For over twenty years he hunted the Quorn 
with unparalleled success. To an unrivalled and intuitive know- 
ledge of the run of a fox he added a glorious voice, the eye of an 
eagle, the most finished horsemanship, and charming manners. 
Assuredly as in the world of cricket there has been but one 
W. G. Grace, so in that of foxhunting there has been but one Tom 
Firr. He must have been a very difficult man to follow, for genius 
as he was he could afford to take liberties with his hounds that they 
would never have stood from a man of lesser calibre. It was 
perfectly marvellous to see the way he could lift his hounds, gallop 
them over a few fields, and then get them to put their heads down 
and hunt again as if he had never touched them. Some people, 
too, who bought his horses at the sale when Lord Lonsdale gave up 
the hounds found that they were not quite so easy to ride or such 
perfect hunters as his consummate horsemanship made them 
appear to be. 

After one or two changes the Quorn have now got in Bishop 
a very good and painstaking huntsman. Between 1885 and 1895 
Frank Beers with the Grafton was very good, and Gillard’s genius 
in kennel raised the Belvoir Hounds to the zenith of their fame. 
Neil was the Cottesmore huntsman. His hound language was some- 
what peculiar, and I have heard him called ‘Old Yallerboots,”’ 
from his encouraging his hounds in covert with a shout that 
sounded something like that; but he was a nailer on the horn, the 
best I have ever heard; he had a note for everything, and a blind 
man could have told exactly what was going on. His blast when he 
blew his hounds away after a fox was the most inspiriting thing I 


1 I am very sorry to say that since writing this article Mr. Evan Hanbury has had 
a bad fall. He broke his collarbone, besides being much bruised and shaken; cruelly 
hard luck after being kept out of the saddle all last season. He has the sincere 
sympathy of all foxhunters and their hopes for his rapid recovery. The fall was not 
caused by wire, as was reported in some of the daily papers. 
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have ever heard, and knocked about two feet off the height of the 
fences. You need never have been left in Owston Wood in those 
days. How different from some huntsmen who are content to blow 
two or three toots down their horses’ withers and then are surprised 
when half their hounds and three-quarters of the field are left behind! 

Everyone who has served in a cavalry regiment knows well 
enough that unless the Colonel’s trumpeter turns the bell of his 
trumpet towards the regiment it is impossible for the call to be 
heard or obeyed; and it is so with a hunting horn. The fox asa 
rule leaves a big covert down wind, and if the huntsman gallops 
after him with the leading hounds, blowing his horn straight to his 
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front, it is quite futile to expect that either the tail hounds or the 
field will hear him. 

Little Grant was huntsman to Sir Bache Cunard for most of the 
ten years during which he was Master of the Hounds which are now 
Mr. Fernie’s. Grant had great knowledge of foxes and their ways, 
but his methods were hardly quick enough for the Shires, and his 
heavy body and extremely short legs were a great handicap in 
riding over a big country or in getting back into the saddle after a 
fall. He went to Lord Middleton in Yorkshire and showed great 
sport there for some fifteen years. 

With the crowds that come out in the Shires it is impossible to 
let hounds hunt in quite the same way_as in the provinces. It is 
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imperative to keep as near the fox as possible, so hounds have to be 
lifted much more often than if there were only a quarter of the 
people out. When there is a large crowd hounds are sure to be a bit 
pressed, everyone wants to see what is going on, and those behind 
push on those in front so that slow hunting is rendered extremely 
difficult, and hounds have very little chance of puzzling out the 
line on a poor-scenting day; therefore the huntsman’s only chance 
is to try by lifting them to get on better terms with the fox. 

Goodall in those days hunted the Pytchley with the brothers 
Isaacs as whippers-in, and rare good whips they were. Thomas now 
hunts Mr. Fernie’s and John the Pytchley. 

Arthur Thatcher has carried the horn under Mr. Hanbury ever 
since the latter took the Cottesmore. Very keen and energetic, no 
man works harder to show sport, no day is too long and no fence 
too high for him. He isa brilliant horseman, and it is a treat to see 
him sailing over the fences on the beautiful blood horses he has to ride. 

George Jull, for ten years first whip to the Cottesmore, was a 
great loss when he took a huntsman’s place last year. He seemed 
to know a good fox directly he saw him, and, blessed with a 
magnificent voice, he always got us away on good terms. What this 
means in big woodlands full of foxes, as many of the Cottesmore 
coverts are, it is impossible to over-estimate. The best fox generally 
leaves a woodland first, George was there to hallo him away, the 
hounds flew to his voice, they got a good start, and the foundation 
of a fine run was laid. 

Of the good men I have seen riding in the first flight across 
our country, many, alas! have crossed that brook from which there 
is no return. Among them Peter Flower, cheeriest of companions 
and best of fellows, a magnificent horseman. Bay Middleton, keen 
as mustard and ever on the alert, with a wonderful eye for a country, 
met his death at the game and in the country he loved so well. 
Lord William Bentinck, of my regiment, whose untimely death was 
the result of a hunting accident, was an absolutely first-class man 
in all the different counties in which he hunted during fifteen years’ 
service in the roth Hussars in England and Ireland. He always 
had a grand stud of hunters, and generally hunted in Leicestershire 
and Warwickshire during his leave. I think perhaps his grey mare 
Seagull was the best hunter I have ever known; under the name 
of Tet she had won a lot of races before he bought her, and she 
won several more and some point-to-points for him. 

Poor young Curzon, too, also a brother officer of mine, always 
as smart as paint, with the neatest of seats on a horse, succumbed 
to a lingering illness before he was thirty. Edmund Leatham from 
Yorkshire, and Captain (afterwards Colonel) Hannay, who found a 
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soldier’s grave at Paardeberg, were very hard to stop. I remember 
years ago seeing the former take a heavy fall over a gate between 
Cold Overton and Ranksboro’; his horse rolled over him, and I shall 
never forget the sight he presented at the meet next morning. His 
arm was in a sling, both eyes were black, and his nose was all across 
his face; but he went as strong as ever. Hannay could not afford 
a large stud, and was always glad to accepta mount. We were hunt- 
ing from Brackley in 1886, when Hannay told us one night that he 
was going to ride a horse with the Grafton next morning that had 
a reputation for bolting. The meet was at Stowe, half way to 
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Buckingham. I had scarcely got clear of Brackley when I heard 
a terrific clatter behind me and shouts of ‘‘ For heaven’s sake look 
out !”? and Hannay passed me like a whirlwind. He did not turn up 
again till about two o’clock, when he told us that he never got a 
pull at the brute till he was in the middle of Buckingham, a good 
eight miles. Undefeated, and thinking that the brute had had 
enough galloping for one day, he set about to find hounds. When he 
came up to us we were drawing for a fox, and his horse behaved all 
right; but the moment we found off he went again, and varied the 
morning’s performance by going four miles across country. Luckily 
NO. CXIII. VOL. xtx —December 1904 
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he was a good fencer, and Hannay was none the worse, but he was 
badly in need of his glass of champagne that night at dinner. 
When I say that Hannay was a first-class horseman and a very 
powerful man you can imagine what kind of horse it was. 

Of those who are still with us, surely first place belongs to 
Mr. Tailby. It is forty-eight years since he took command of that 
country now known as Mr. Fernie’s, and he ruled over it for twenty- 
two seasons. For over half a century he has galloped and jumped 
High Leicestershire, and he was repeatedly at the covert-side this 
autumn in the early cub-hunting season, as keen as a schoolboy. 
He has probably jumped more Leicestershire fences than any man 
who ever lived, and he is still jumping them. Long may he continue 
to add to his score ! 

Famous names crowd upon my memory so thickly that I must 
be forgiven for many omissions. Two figures loom large, however : 
those of Sir A. Muntz of Rugby, and Mr. C. Chaplin of Whissen- 
dine. Better heavy-weights never sat in the saddle; they could 
gallop and jump with the best of the light brigade. At the other 
end of the line comes Henry Custance the jockey, who when weigh- 
ing something under 8 st. was a veritable champion both in silk 
and scarlet. Between these extremes I see a goodly host of gallant 
riders and keen sportsmen. They are of all shapes and sizes, for in 
truth make and shape have very little to do with those qualities 
which make a good man to hounds ora good hunter. It is head 
and heart that are all-important—a determination to be there, and 
sense to seize an opportunity and surmount a difficulty. 

Lord Annaly, Lord Southampton, Colonel J. Brocklehurst, 
J. Mackie, J. M. Richardson, Gordon Cunard, Captain ‘‘ Doggy ” 
Smith, H. Owen, W. Harford, Lord Henry Vane Tempest, H. T. 
Barclay, C. Bentinck, S. Bankhart, H. Droge, and W. Gale are but 
a few examples of those who have consistently ridden at the very 
top of the hunt for a good many years. 

From the other side of the Atlantic came the late Count 
Zobrowski and Mr. Foxhall Keene, both well able to hold their own 
among the best of the home product. 

But the men do not by any means have it all their own way, 
and, only to mention a very few of the ladies who honour the chase 
by their presence, I may say that the Duchess of Newcastle, Mrs. 
W. Lawson, Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. Asquith, Mrs. Fenwick, Mrs. Burn, 
Miss Naylor, Miss Donisthorpe, and the Misses Duncan see as 
much of the sport as anyone. 

Nor must I forget the distinguished and often very gallant 
strangers from afar who come to see what fox-hunting is like. I 
always admire the foreigner who hunts, for he does so at any rate 
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because he likes it, and not because it is the right thing todo. I 
have seen some of them go right well. The late Empress of Austria 
was a magnificent horsewoman and rode splendidly across a country, 
but I only once saw her out hunting. 

A very cheery Frenchman hunted a good many years from 
Grantham. One day he was riding an old horse with very dicky 
forelegs carefully wrapped up in cotton wool and bandages, when 
hounds ran through some grounds whose owner very naturally did 
not like the field to gallop over the grass edgings. But the middle 
of the road did not suit the old horse, so when a gardener tried to 


QUORN HOUNDS ON A SNOWY DAY 


wave him off the turf his rider galloped on with the remark, ‘‘ N’im- 
porte, mon ami—n’importe; me lord’s grass will grow again, but 
my old horse’s legs nevarre! ” 

Writing of foreigners reminds me of a funny story I used to hear 
when I first came into Leicestershire. Ina well known Melton stud 


about twenty years ago there was a very high-class hunter whose 
only fault was that he would not jump open water; several good 
men had tried to make him, but all in vain. One day a very distin- 
guished foreigner, who was no great rider, was given a mount on 
him, and as they were not likely to meet a brook nothing was said 
about his peculiarity. In a capital hunt the old horse went 
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brilliantly, till suddenly he was confronted by the Whissendine full 
to the banks. His rider went at it with the greatest confidence, 
and the old horse flew over it like a bird. Had the stranger 
attempted to hustle him, or get at him in any way, I have no doubt 
he would have refused. 

One of the best runs I have ever seen was with the Cottesmore 
Hounds on the 26th December 1902. As it was Boxing Day and the 
meet was at Oakham, we had a rare following in traps, on bicycles, 
on foot, and every available horse, pony, and donkey was on parade ; 
but owing to both the Quorn and Belvoir being out, there was not a 
large field of hunting people. Our first draw was Oakham Pastures, 
about a mile south of the town. Before hounds were fairly in the 
covert the good fox was out at the other side. George’s “hallo!” 
brought them to him in an instant, and we had not gone three fields 
before I guessed we were in for something out of the common ; there 
was a rare good scent. For the first two miles the fox headed due 
south, crossing the valley of the Gwash and over the divide into the 
valley of the Chater. When he reached that stream he turned 
sharp to his right and headed towards Priors Coppice for a few 
minutes, but leaving that good cover on his right he ran up the 
valley to within a field of Launde Park Wood. We had now run 
over about five miles of lovely country at best pace, and it looked 
any odds on the fox going into Launde Park Wood, a stronghold 
of foxes; but hounds turned sharp to their left, and leaving Belton 
Village on the right and Quaker’s Lodge on their left they raced to 
Wardley Wood. Right through the wocd they ran without a 
moment’s pause, and crossed over the hill into the Welland Valley, 
about midway between Stoke End Woods and the town of Upping- 
ham. Here for the first time, after running for about fifty-five 
minutes at top speed, they were brought to their noses, and then toa 
check; buta ‘‘hallo!”’ in the direction of Thorpe-by- Water soon set us 
going again, though the pace was never after as good as it had been. 

The Welland Valley consists of very large grass pastures, fre- 
quently flooded in winter with a sluggish river running down the 
middle. For some four miles our gallant fox ran pretty close to the 
river, and took us over an awkward line in which big boggy ditches 
were conspicuous objects; but having passed under the Midland 
Railway Viaduct at Harringworth, he bore left handed, and rising the 
hill, left the valley and made for Barrowden Heath. Several of us got 
a view of him as he crossed some light ploughed fields, the first time 
we had been off the grass. It looked as if we should catch him 
every minute, but he staggered on, and the ploughs bringing hounds 
to slow hunting, he gained the heath, crossed it, and entered the 
small coverts which lie at the east end of it. This was a very 
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critical time, for there were at least two fresh foxes afoot; but hounds 
stuck to him well, and after some ten minutes’ knocking about in 
covert they drove him again into the open. The end was near ; 
another mile and close to the village of Tixover as good a fox as ever 
lived was run from scent to view and killed in the open. He had 
stood up before hounds for two hours and twenty minutes, and, 
taking the very lowest estimate, had travelled twenty-five miles. 
From Oakham Pastures to Chater, two miles; Chater to Launde 
Park, three; Launde Park to Welland River, six; Welland River 
to Harringworth, four; Harringworth, vi@ Barrowden Heath, to 
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Tixover, six, makes upa total of twenty-one miles. These distances 
are measured direct from point to point, and an allowance for four 
more miles for deviation is, I am confident, far less than he really 
travelled. From the spot where he died to Oakham Pastures where 
he was found is nine miles as the crow flies. 

To my mind this was a perfect hunt. To begin with, an hour as 
hard as hounds could run over a magnificent riding country, then 
another hour of good hound work along the Welland Valley and 
over Barrowden Heath, followed by ten minutes’ most interesting 
work in covert, another ten over the country, and finally a kill in 
the open. 
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The Belvoir have ever been celebrated for their dash and drive, 
and to ride a good horse in a typical Belvoir burst is one of the most 
delightful experiences I know. 

Such a day was the 11th February 1903. Five and twenty 
minutes as hard as ever they could go from Bescaby Oaks to ground 
close to Freeby Village in the morning, and twenty-six minutes at 
racing pace from Newmans Gorse to Sproxton Heath, where they 
killed him in the afternoon. 

A few seasons ago I saw Mr. Fernie’s Hounds run from: Norton 
Gorse by Billesdon Coplow and Thorpe Satchville to the Burton 
Flats, where darkness saved the fox’s life, an eleven-mile point overa 
perfect line of country; and last season the Quorn ran from Bunny 
Park to Holwell Mouth, crossing the whole of the Vale of Belvoir. 

What is the sort of horse to ride in the Shires? It is an 
obvious truism to say, The best that money can buy. He must be 
able to gallop, to jump, and to stay ; but there are two mental attri- 
butes without which these great physical powers are useless. He 
must have courage and he must have manners. With our hills, our 
ridge and furrow, and our crowds, the speed of a Pretty Polly com- 
bined with the jumping power and the stamina of a Manifesto would 
be all in vain if the happy possessor required a forty acre field in 
which to turn him, and would not jump out of a lane without a lead. 
Furthermore, we are not always galloping and jumping; we have to 
stand by the covert-side and to crowd through the gateways, and 
then the ill-mannered brute, decorated, maybe, with a beautiful red 
ribbon in his tail, is particularly obnoxious. Such a one I saw last 
season ridden by a very well-dressed sportsman. Hounds were at a 
check, and we were crowded in a gateway. With ears laid back and 
twitching tail he was waiting his opportunity to let drive. ‘“‘ Hit 
him! Hit him!” cried someone in the background. His rider some- 
what nervously got up his whip, but long before he got in his stroke 
the horse, who evidently knew the game, chucked up his head most 
violently, and hit the unfortunate sportsman an awful crump on 
the nose. There was only one round in that fight, and the horse 
won very easily. One word about gates. We go through a good 
many, and I would most strongly recommend any intending visitor 
to acquire some proficiency in opening and shutting them before he 
comes, and to practise thoroughly the art of using his hunting crop 
with either hand. 

To return to the horse question. A slow horse is useless: the 
size of the enclosures and the crowds that come out render speed 
indispensable. Fences stop hounds very much, and are therefore 
greatly in favour of both the fox and the horse; it is, I am sure, not 
too much to say that both gain at least fifty yards on the pack at 
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every thorn fence. Posts-and-rails or low stone walls do not, of 
course, check the hounds anything like so much. The enclosures 
thoughout the Shires are very large, so the slow horse, no matter how 
good a jumper he may be, has no chance. Then, again, the crowds 
cause great delays at gates or at fences which are only jumpable in 
two or three places, and those who are not among the first over 
are in a hopeless position unless they are on good gallopers. 

Given a good horse, however, that can gallop and jump, and 
who is bold and hardy, I think it is easier to ride pretty well over the 
Shires than over most provincial countries. The fences are generally 


MEET OF COTTESMORE AT OAKHAM ON DECEMBER 26, 1902, FOLLOWED BY THE 
GREAT HUNT HERE DESCRIBED 


very fair, with nothing trappy about them, with the exception of 
some blind ditches in the early part of the season, so that a horse can 
see exactly what he has to do, and the take-offs and landings are 
good and firm. The general going is also excellent, although last 
season was a melancholy exception, in which what ought to have 
been beautifully springy turf was little better than a quagmire. 
I have no doubt that a good man on good horses, riding well 
to hounds, will get fewer falls in the Shires than in any provincial 
country. 
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Perhaps the most awkward fence we have isa bit of timber 
with a hollow in the ground just where you want to take off. Unless 
the horse takes off before he gets to this depression he is very apt 
to get too close to the rail and turn a summersault over it. Avoid 
such places if you can; the take-off is far more important than the 
size of the fence. With a good take-off a bold horse will jump 
almost anything, but a bad take-off makes a very small fence into 
a serious obstacle. 

Some weight and strength are also very useful, for a big strong 
horse will crash through many a place that would stop or turn over 
a light one. A good horse may certainly be of any colour, and I 
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might almost say of any shape, so different in type are many first- 
class performers. But I must say my preference is for the raking, 
galloping, blood horse, that in addition to being a nailing good hunter 
can also win a steeplechase or point-to-point—such horses as were 
Hedworth Barclay’s Lord Arthur and Colonel Baird’s Banksia, 
and among present-day celebrities Mr. Hanbury’s Goldmint, 
Mr. Russell Monro’s Pilot, and Mrs. W. Lawson’s Santos Dumont. 
Of the short-backed, stuffier variety, Mr. Gordon Cunard, Mr. Bank- 
hart, and Mr. Goff have generally some very fine examples. 

Of hounds I will say little, having no claims to the title of a 
“houndman”; but it seems to me that they have undoubtedly 
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improved in appearance during my time, and also probably in pace 
and drive. Whether there has been any loss of hunting qualities on 
a poor-scenting day, and of music, I will leave to more competent 
critics to decide. 

In conclusion, one word on the capping question. In several 
hunts it was absolutely necessary to reduce the numbers of strangers 
who came, chiefly by train, to certain favourite meets, or at any 
rate to get some subscription out of them; and the rules now laid 
down by those hunts seem to work very well and to have obtained 
the desired result. 
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THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH 


BY LADY CARRINGTON 
“Great spaces washed with sun.”—RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Last summer I visited the land of ‘‘ great spaces,” though not 
the land of which Kipling wrote. I have seen clearer skies and 
breathed a fresher atmosphere than that of England. I have felt 
that to be ‘ British’ means greater things than are dreamt of in 
the philosophy of those who stay at home, if home is to be bounded 
by the British Isles. But this all applies to Canada generally, and 
it is only one part of our trip there that I want to describe: our 
visit to York Lodge in Manitoba, which I have christened the House 
on the Marsh, the strangest place I ever stayed in out of dreamland. 

My husband and I were to be the guests of the Hon. E. N. 
Kirchhoffer, of the Dominion Senate, who entertained H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales and his party for duck-shooting in 1g01.! The 
season for duck opens on September 1, so on August 27 we 
left Montreal by transcontinental express, reaching Winnipeg on 
the 29th, where we stayed for a short rest. On the 31st we 
were off again by an early morning train for Poplar Point, where 
our host was to meet us, and by 10.30 were deposited there with 
our luggage and belongings. 


1 Readers will perhaps remember that the Hon. E. N. Kirchhoffer is a contri- 
butor to this magazine and described H.R.H.’s visit.--Eb. 
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Poplar Point consists of one rough wooden building; the plat- 
form is on a level with the railway track, and the station-master’s 
children play indiscriminately over both; there is nothing else but 
a grain elevator and the trees and roofs of a little village in the 
distance. All round is the prairie, broken by trees to the south- 
ward, but otherwise boundless. We felt like specks in the middle 
of that vastness. I can understand, though, that people who live 
in Manitoba do not find the great extent of flat country depressing : 
in fact, they seldom want to go back to Eastern Canada, and look 
upon it almost with pity as belonging to the stationary order of 


THE APPROACH TO THE LODGE 


things—a country whose possibilities can be foreseen and counted 
on. For them is the fairy-land of the unknown. To settle these 
vast lands, to cultivate them, to build and plant and create, to 
form a society out of the void, to meet the new chances and new 
contingencies as they arise, is enough to fill the life and thoughts of 
everyone in the North-West. No wonder the work absorbs them 
completely. 

We had not long to wait before the Senator appeared, and 
our sense of loneliness vanished before his cheery greeting. He 
was not at all dismayed by my pile of luggage, most of which was 
to be sent on to Brandon. What remained, together with port- 
manteaux, guns, cartridges, packing-cases, and other odds and ends, 
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was hoisted on to one of the conveyances waiting outside. We 
three got into another, which, like Mr. Zigler’s gun, might have 
been ‘‘a trifle heavier in the working parts,” and we started. Our 
driver was John Atkinson, who is a great personage at York Lodge, 
where he acts as guide, canoe-man, cook, philosopher, and friend. 
He is mixed Scotch and Indian by descent, so has inherited the 
wonderful native instinct for sport All sporting matters are by 
common consent left to the half-breeds in Manitoba. The settlers 
have all their time taken up with their own farms, and it is almost 


AMONG THE RUSHES 


impossible to hire labour of any kind. What an opening for the 
odd-job man from England! Mr. Atkinson is a person of good 
education and many-sided talents, as to which more later. 

For twelve miles we drove over the prairie tracks. The air 
was fresh with the indescribable freshness of the North-West, the 
sun was bright without being hot, and both combined with our 
early start made me drowsy most of the way. I woke up suddenly 
to find we had stopped at a log cabin near nowhere in par- 
ticular, where we were to get out before embarking in canoes for 
our journey across the marsh. I could see no marsh, and no water 
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beyond a very narrow black ditch among some rushes, and began 
to get sceptical about the whole affair. 

However, the first canoe was loaded up and ready for us to 
get into with John Atkinson in charge, leaving the Senator and the 
rest of the luggage to follow in the two others. We proceeded very 
slowly at first, as the ditch was shallow, and John Atkinson had 
to get out and push us for some way, wading up to his knees in 
slimy black mud. Then the reeds opened away on either side 
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from us, the canoe floated in deeper water, and we were on the 
marsh. 

It was a strange place. Except for the faint line of trees on 
the northern shore we could see no further than the rushes around 
us, which looked in the sunlight like gold on a sheet of silver. The 
sky was cloudless, and the stillness of the place could almost be 
felt, except when we disturbed a duck, who flew spluttering off 
among the rushes. These rushes are the only guide in finding 
one’s way about the marsh, and a more confusing one it would be 
difficult to imagine, as the different clumps and hedges of them look 
exactly alike to a stranger. Nearly all the pieces of water they 
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enclose have their own names, such as Minto Creek, Lake Clara, 
etc., and are so well known to John Atkinson that he can find his 
way among them on the darkest night—a truly marvellous piece 
of instinct. 

It is about four miles across the marsh: we seemed to have 
been a long time on the water, and I was getting stiff and tired, 
when we rounded a bend, and suddenly the House on the Marsh 
appeared before us at the end of a narrow avenue cut in the rushes. 
I began to realise that it was four o’clock in the afternoon and that 
we had eaten nothing since early breakfast, and to long for tea and 
creature comforts. The Senator had already arrived, and was 
waiting for us; anda half-caste lady called Maggie, who had been 
sent on the day before chiefly on my account, soon got us some tea 
and bread-and-butter. Five o’clock tea is quite a different meal 
when you sit down to it really hungry. The lodge consisted of two 
rooms, an outer and an inner. The inner one, which had been the 
Prince of Wales’s bedroom during his stay there, was given up to 
me; the outer one had a small bed in one corner for my husband, 
a shakedown in another for the Senator, and the table where we 
had our meals, and where the Senator and I played double-dummy 
bridge every evening. 

At the back of the lodge was a little wooden kitchen, which 
I suppose sheltered Maggie and the rest of the establishment, 
I did not inquire too closely! All round the house was thick 
bush, and behind a path led through this for about two hundred 
yards up to a low ridge of trees and shrubs. Passing through a 
gap in the ridge, one came suddenly on the shores of Lake Mani- 
_toba,.an immense sea stretching one hundred miles up north 

towards the dim, mysterious regions of Hudson’s Bay. Not a 
sign of human life was in sight, except the white sail of a little 
fishing-boat off the western shore. The unexpectedness of this 
wonderful sheet of water remains as one of the strangest impres- 
sions that any scene of nature has ever produced on my mind. 
There is something almost terrifying about the vastness of Cana- 
dian scenery. It is so untamable, and will probably defy all 
attempts to hedge it about with signposts and footpaths, mountain 
railways and places of refreshment, as in Europe. 

After dinner the Senator told us something about the Royal 
visit in 1901, when the lodge was built for the Prince’s own use, 
and the remainder of the party and servants, fifty people in all, were 
put up in tents. Lighting was supplied by electric lamps, charged 
to burn a certain number of hours, and a hotel at Brandon under- 
took the catering. The whole arrangements were a triumph of 
organisation, when it is remembered that every scrap of baggage 
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and provisions for the party, including the timber for building the 
lodge, had to be conveyed from Poplar Point across marsh and 
prairie the way we had come ourselves; that owing to heavy 
rain the prairie was almost impassable for some days before the 
Prince’s arrival, and that casual labour is almost unprocurable in 
Manitoba. Each of the guests brought a valet, for whom accom- 
modation had to be found. Now, valets are rare birds in the West, 
as indeed are indoor men-servants of all kinds. The Senator tells a 
good story of a young lady from the States, who had heard that 
each of the visitors to the lodge was to bring a “servant.” ‘‘ Oh, 


THE START 


well, perhaps the girls wouldn’t be left behind,” was her explanation 
of such an incomprehensible proceeding. In spite of difficulties, 
everything went without a hitch from start to finish. The names of 
the Royal and distinguished visitors are written in pencil on the 
inner panel of the door. I was very proud at being the first lady, 
except the Senator’s wife and daughter, to add mine to the list. 
Hours are early in Canada, and though I don’t believe anyone 
gets up at 4.30 a.m. without a pang, it is the proper thing to pretend 
you like it. From my comfortable bed in the inner room I could 
hear my husband and the Senator making their start every morning 
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at five o’clock. They went out again about 3.30 p.m. for the 
evening flight, when I shared the canoe with my husband and got 
a chance of seeing how duck are shot in Manitoba. The process is 
so simple that it looks almost easy. A suitable place is chosen, and 
the decoy ducks are put out. Then the canoe is made fast among 
some reeds near at hand, by twisting reeds round the thwarts till 
it is steady enough to shoot from. This is called making a “ hide.” 
A solitary duck or so would fly over, and John Atkinson would 
make one of his weird calls to imitate the different kinds of duck. 
Nothing remained to be done but to shoot them as they came, 
which I need hardly say is not easy work even for an experienced 


SUNSET ON THE MARSH 


shot. The most interesting part, to my mind, was picking up the 
birds afterwards, and then it was that John Atkinson’s peculiar 
talents came into play. After a couple of hours’ shooting, with per- 
haps a bag of thirty or forty, he would paddle quietly round among 
the rushes and find one dead bird after another with almost unerring 
instinct. I noticed that he never counted the exact number that 
had fallen, but he always knew whether there were any left to pick 
up, and exactly where to find them, often after they had drifted with 
the wind for some distance. About dusk we paddled homewards, and 
I have tried to do justice to the sunset effect in a snapshot more 
daring, I am afraid, than successful, though of course no photo- 
graph could suggest the creepy stillness of the marsh at this hour. 

At this point I can hear my friends and relations in England 
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saying, ‘‘ Didn’t you catch cold staying out so late on a marsh? 
Wasn’t it very unhealthy living in such a damp place?”’ The 
odd thing is the place was not damp, the soil on which the 
lodge stands being dry and sandy, though surrounded by stagnant 
water; and such is the dryness of the air in this country, that 
even when, after a heavy day’s sport, several hundred dead duck 
were spread out in rows round the lodge, we found very little smell, 


and were none the worse for it, though I must say the flies were 
pretty bad. 
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There are eighteen different kinds of duck on the marshes 
of Lake Manitoba, of which canvas-back, mallard, and blue-winged 
teal were the most common, the last being the most delicious 
eating. Besides’ the duck, there are large flocks of coot, about six 
kinds of divers, the greater and lesser bittern, and the heron. It 
seemed a wonderful feat to me that John Atkinson could distin- 
guish the different kinds of duck at almost any distance, when I 
could see nothing but so many little black dots. However, I soon 
got to know the coot by the loud chattering and splashing they 
made, and the mallard on account of their large size. I saw only 
two kinds of vegetation, which are known as the rushes and the 
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reeds, though of course they must have their scientific names. The 
rushes are very pretty and bamboo-like in appearance, and have a 
most curious mark on the leaf called “the teeth of Christ,” with 
a legend explaining it which I suppose most people know, or can 
invent for themselves. 

We spent three days at the House on the Marsh on our first 
visit, and then went for the week-end to the Kirchhoffers’ house at 
Brandon. Another three days at the lodge followed before we 
said goodbye to Manitoba. I suppose I ought to mention the 
“bag ”’ for the five days’ shooting, which was 619 for two guns, but 
I confess the number of the slain never gives me the least pleasure, 
though perhaps readers of the Badminton would not agree with me. 
It is happily possible to enjoy the same thing from widely differing 
points of view, and no real sportswoman could have enjoyed visiting 
the House on the Marsh and the life there more than I did. The 
Senator came back as far as Poplar Point, where the express was 
to be stopped for us, and there we made our goodbye to him and to 
Manitoba, though not, I hope, without a chance of seeing both again; 
and during our two days’ imprisonment in the green velvet and 
smuts of the Pullman we had plenty of time to think regretfully 
of the wild, free life we had left behind us. 
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PAIRSKATING 


BY MR. AND MRS. SYERS 


THE art of Pairskating is of comparatively modern growth; for its 
inception and development we are indebted chiefly to the Vienna 
school of skaters. All classes in Austria are devoted to dancing ; 
with them this diversion, unfortunately lost to us as a nation, 
appears to be instinctive; and it is but natural that they should, 
being also a skating people, reproduce on the ice those graceful 
movements in which they excel. 

The Vienna school is remarkable for a distinctive lightness and 
volatility. We have seen skaters of greater power, possibly of greater 
skill in the accurate interpretation of school or set figures; but for 
lightness, for absence of effort—in short, as regards the art of 
dancing on the ice, the Austrians have no equal. Those who have 
seen Herren Gustave Hiigel or Max Bohatsch will appreciate the 
reference to this lightness of touch; with them there is no rending 
and tearing of the ice; indeed, Bohatsch appears to drift on it like 
a dry leaf impelled by the wind. 

Pairskating is not figure-skating in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, though a few figures are usually skated to a centre; it isa 
rhythmic amalgamation of ‘dance steps difficult to describe and 
impossible adequately to convey by means of diagrams. 
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A reproduction of the ice marks will usually fail to indicate the 
nature of the movements executed; the mere dry bones of the figure 
may appear, but the idea of rhythm and cadence cannot be shown 
by diagrams which would in effect but resemble an aggregation of 
music-notes strung together without intervals or time-values. The 
only satisfactory system of progress in pairskating, as in other 
sports, is to study the methods of the best performers in order to 
acquire a general effect of grace and lightness ; when this is attained, 


I. MR. AND MRS. SYERS 


attention should be given to the development of novelties and 
original combinations. 

The use of those large curves to which the English school too 
often sacrifice both edge and accuracy should invariably be avoided ; 
they are apt to produce, where all should be life and movement, an 
impression of slowness and inertia. When a fresh impetus is 
desired, or where movements of a somewhat different character are 
to be linked, the strenuous and deliberate push-off should be 
avoided, and the result attained by a run of a few quick pattering 
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steps taken on the flat of the blade; when this is done smoothly, 
nimbly, and noiselessly, the effect is very pretty, but considerable 
practice is necessary to bring these steps, an invention of the 
Vienna skaters, to perfection. 

One of the best-known pairs is Herr K. Euler and Frau von 
Szabo, of the Training Eis-Club, Vienna. From childhood they 
have skated together, and their successful début in 1894 marked the 
advent of a newera in pairskating. On this occasion their most 
dangerous opponents were Herr Holletscheck, of Troppau (author 
of the well-known skaters’ manual, “ Kunstfertigkeit im Eislaufen”’), 


2. HERR HOGLUND AND FRAULEIN JONSSON 


and Fraulein Glesinger; since then the Vienna pair have achieved 
success in all the principal skating countries, and until the present 
writers won from them the coveted championship at Berlin in 1904, 
were never defeated. 

This victory was attained by incessant practice, and by the 
exhibition of a very novel and varied programme, the one fault of 
the Vienna pair being a tendency to confine themselves entirely to 
the dance steps in which they excel. The competition was watched 
by a large and excited crowd, it being understood that a close and 
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keen contest would ensue on the meeting of the English and Austrian 
pairs. The result was eminently satisfactory to us as being the 
verdict of foreign judges, England not being represented. 

A second Vienna pair are the well-matched brother and sister, 
Herr Otto and Fraulein Mizzi Bohatsch. They met Herr Euler and 
Frau von Szabo at the World’s Championship in St. Petersburg in 
1903. On that occasion the five judges were unable to separate 
the competitors ; two placed each pair first, the fifth giving equal 
marks to both. In the result Herr Euler and Frau Szabo were 
declared the winners, on the application of the fifth judge to be 


. HERR EULER AND FRAU VON SZABO 


permitted, though having allotted equal marks to both, to place 
them first. This issue met with considerable criticism, and there 
is but little doubt that the referee’s decision to allow such an 
innovation was ill-advised. 

Typical representatives of the Scandinavian school are Herr 
C. Soldan and Fraulein Szoberg, who represented the Stock- 
holms Almanna Skridskoklubb at the Skating Championships 
held in London in 1g02; they are the best Swedish pair we have 
seen. The style of the Swedes is in marked contrast to that of the 
Vienna skaters; with the former there is far more action, more use 
of the arms—indeed more swing and go—and an adaptation of a 
national dance, in which the gentleman facing his partner clasps 
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her on each side of the waist, and swings her lightly off the ice, has 
a very pretty effect. 

A typical Swedish movement is one in which the partners 
hand-in-hand skate a schottische step alternating with a quick leap 
on the points of the skates—which, it may be remarked, plays havoc 
with the ice. It is noticeable that many of the Swedish skaters 
appear to find expression of their methods in a certain roughness, 
in a rending of the ice, and in violent jumps. The Austrians, on 
the other hand, seem to treat the ice as Izaak Walton directed his 
pupil should the unfortunate frog bait, 7.¢., as if they loved it, and 
carefully to abstain from movements involving great stress, 

These remarks do not apply to the Swedish skater Ulrich 


4. HERR EULER AND FRAU VON SZABO 


Salchow, who has established a remarkable record by winning the 
World’s Championship in 1g01-2-3-4. His many contests with 
Hiigel, Fuchs, and Bohatsch, and his adoption of the Austrian 
skate with a rounded prow, have produced in him an excellent 
blending of the different styles. 

The most characteristic pairskating positions are indicated by 
the photographs which illustrate this article. That most usually 
adopted is No. 1, which is applicable to dance steps—schottische, 
mazurka, polka, etc.—involving no movement of the arms. Should 
a change of side be necessary, it can be readily effected by the 
gentleman, without releasing his partner's hands, passing his left 
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arm over her head; this will reverse the position of the pair and 
bring the hands to the front. 

No. 2 shows the skaters facing each other, travelling in the 
same direction on corresponding feet on dissimilar edges. This 
attitude is equally well adapted for inside or outside edges. A 
favourite spiral is started as above; half-way through the position 
of the hands is altered, the lady placing her left in her partner’s 
left, at the same moment making an inside bracket which results 
in both skaters finishing on the outside back, the lady being 
immediately in front of her partner. 


5. MR. AND MRS. SYERS 


In photograph No. 3 the partners are on outside forward edge 
on right feet, right hands clasped. This is the usual position for 
what are termed centre figures, in which a circle is skated in the 
position shown; the hands are then released and the pair indepen- 
dently skate similar figures, such as brackets, loops, changes of edge, 

etc., returning at intervals to the centre, vide No. 4. 

Another position often employed is No. 5, in which the partners 
skate side by side on similar edges on corresponding feet. No. 6 
shows what is termed the linked position, No. 7 the waltz. 
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It is to be regretted that pairskating is not more practised by 
English skaters; it is certainly, from the spectator’s point of view, 
the most interesting form of the art, and in a mixed competition 
proves always the most interesting item. 

Probably a certain rigidity and want of grace is characteristic 
of us as a nation, and the incessant practice necessary to the attain- 
ment of that uniformity and precision of movement which, together 
with lightness and animation, are the essence of pairskating, has 
no doubt deterred many from attempting it. Of late years, more- 
over, ladies have so vastly improved in skating that it is now often 


6. HERR OTTO AND FRAULEIN MIZZI BOHATSCH 


difficult for them to find competent partners, a condition which 
affords a curious contrast to the gently tolerant attitude of writers 
on the skating capabilities of ladies a decade ago. 

In England to-day the lady skaters who comprise the first class 
are probably equal in number and ability, if not superior in both, to 
any aggregation of mere men. 

To those who would excel in any branch of the art the words 
of one of its most distinguished devotees may be commended: ‘On 
the setting in of winter a new world was revealed to us, since I at 
once determined to skate—an exercise which I had never attempted 
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—and in a short time, by practice, reflection, and perseverance, 
brought it as far as was necessary to enjoy with others a gay, 
animated course on the ice. We were immoderately addicted to this 
pleasure.”” Thus Goethe. The word “reflection” in this connec- 
tion is particularly happy; practice and perseverance will do much, 
but the necessity of reflection is seldom recognised; to it we owe 
the highest triumphs in all pursuits. 

In concluding this brief appreciation of skating in general and 
pairskating in particular we admit without remorse that we are 
cheerfully content to be of those who, in the words of Goethe, are 
“‘immoderately addicted to this pleasure.” 


7. HERR HOGLUND AND FRAULEIN JONSSON 
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THE VALE OF AVALON—FAMOUS CALIFORNIAN FISHING GROUND FOR ALBACORE 


THE ROD IN CALIFORNIA 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 


Author of '* Life of Charles Darwin,” ‘* Big Game Fishes,"’ ** Adventures of Torqua,”’ etc. 


Hap the gentle Walton lived in the twentieth century, or could he 
appreciate the change that has come over the spirit of anglers’ 
dreams since the time when he talked and fished and talked again, 
he would be more than surprised. Angling or fishing with the rod 
was in his time confined to trout streams—chalk waters. Split 
bamboo was unknown; the angler made his own pole, and the game 
was rarely larger than could be lifted with the rod. To-day the 
conditions have changed. 

The sea angler has appeared, armed with heavy rod and big 
reel; but there is a saving grace in his line, at least in California 
along the Kuro-siwo, where this black current of Japan flows down 
among the isles of summer—Santa Catalina, San Clemente, and the 
rest. The line is a mere thread, yet it is used to catch the largest 
of the game fishes: the tuna, black sea-bass and others; and in this 
lies the security of the fishes, as not many can be taken. It requires 
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an hour, perhaps two, to subdue a two-hundred-pound tuna on a 
twenty-one thread line, and the chances are all in favour of his 
escaping. 

This new sport has given rise to new tackle. In old times, even 
fifty years ago, a big line was a synonym of strength, but now the 
smallest hemp lines are stronger than copper wire for the purposes 
to which they are put. The forests of the world are hunted for 
woods to make rods, and we have a single butt, silver-mounted, with 
two or three tips of various sizes and lengths, adapted to game of 
different kinds. For tuna there is a rod weighing sixteen ounces, 
perhaps seven and a half or even eight feet long, costing from 
fifteen to fifty dollars. A reel, a marvel of rubber and German 
silver, that will hold six hundred feet of twenty-one thread line. It 
is as nicely adjusted as a watch, and costs from eighteen dollars to 
seventy-five dollars. It has several brakes, an anti-overrunning 
arrangement, another brake for wearying large game. The line 
itself costs from three dollars to four dollars; the hooks with their 
long piano-wire leader from two shillings apiece up. 

The equipment, then, of the modern sea angler who hunts the 
tuna and tarpon is expensive, and some anglers go forth with an 
equipment valued at large sums, not necessary on the Californian 
islands, where all the boatmen have complete and expensive tackle 
perfectly adapted for the sport. Yet there is a delight in the 
possession of tackle which few anglers can forego. 

Let us in imagination replace our tuna tip with one for medium- 
sized fishes and see what the catch will be in the lee of the Santa 
Catalina islands. Our rod is eight and a half feet long; of green- 
heart. The big reel of the tuna is put aside, replaced with one 
just like it, but holding two hundred feet of what is known as a 
No. 16, so small that it might be used as an eyeglass cord. We are 
on the beach at Avalon at dawn. The sky to the east over the 
Sierra Madre is as red as fire, a splendid masterpiece that might 
have been inspiration to Turner, up through which the golden rays 
of the sun are trying to burst. The bay is smooth like glass, a 
mirror reflecting the rocky cliffs and mountains which rise on every 
hand. 

Our boatman is waiting. The Italian bait-catchers have just 
brought in the flying-fish, sardines, and smelt bait, and our man has 
had his pick. You note his stand—a model of completeness. It is 
virtually a long, well-cushioned seat, facing the bay, for the comfort 
of his patrons while they wait: a sort of “central,” where extra- 
ordinary fishing experiences may be exchanged. Overhead is his 
name, and on one side a long box for rods and tackle, near at hand 
a series of wheels for drying lines, and a rack covered with hooks 
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on which are hung the goliaths of these waters to be weighed and 
photographed. By the stand is a flagstaff from which swing various 
flags, signals relating to the great game of sea angling. Out from 
the beach extends the line of boats—rowboats, skiffs (punts), sailing 
boats, launches, glass-bottom boats, in fact crafts of all kinds to suit 
all sorts and conditions of men, women, or children. 

Our boat is an eight-horse power launch, and we quickly ferry 
out to it and find it a typical Catalina fishing boat, eighteen feet 
long, clean as possible, and highly polished. In the stern, facing it, 
are two swivel, cane-seated, cushioned chairs, one for each angler. 


BAIT CATCHERS 


The boatman, who is at once boatman, gaffer, and engineer, gives 
the engine a twist and we are off, slowly going out of the charming 
bay into the sea of turquoise. 

The game? Ah, that is the question. What shallit be? There 
is sheepshead, a powerful fellow running up to seventeen pounds, 
and we decide on sheepshead, and propose to finish, or hold in 
reserve, the albacore and barracuda. We sweep down the south 
end of the island, skirting a cliff several hundred feet in height, not 
twenty feet from it and its bordering kelp, yet in water as blue as 
the mid-Atlantic, a hue not often seen, telling of a superabundance 
of salt that marks the black current. Turning the island the boat- 
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man ran the launch inshore near some rocks crowded with sea-lions 
which barked their protests, and catching a long-leaved frond of 
kelp, hauled it aboard as an anchor. 

The sheepshead lived in the kelp, about twenty feet down, and 
could be seen in the clear water poising among the beds, extra- 
ordinary pictures of complacency. The fish is unique in appear- 
ance, having a very high dome-like forehead, a large mouth, and 
expressive eyes capable of remarkable movement up and down and 


THE SHEEPSHEAD—A TWENTY-FIVE POUNDER 


in almost any direction. It is brilliantly and curiously coloured, 
with large black and crimson stripes, the head black, and the 
under-jaw pure white. A more remarkable-appearing fish it would 
be difficult to imagine than this which the men of science have 
named Pimelometopon pulcher, a term that would seem unneces- 
sarily ponderous for a plain everyday fish whose sole object in life 
apparently is to afford pleasure of a dubious kind to the angler. 
Rods are taken out, jointed, hooks baited with the tough but 
luscious abalone (Haliotis), lowered, and the sport begins. There 
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is nothing retiring in the disposition of the sheepshead; he is 
hungry, he takes the bait at once, and the angler is amazed at 
the burst of speed, at the cry of the stricken reel, and at the antics 
of the rod that is bowing, bending, and threatening to break, 
which, however, it does not do. A splendid run of fifty feet is made 
before the fish is stopped; then it hammers at the line, giving pon- 
derous blows, and, having the head to do it, astonishes the angler. 

Now it comes in so fast that he cannot take in the slack, stops, 


A FIFTEEN-POUND BARRACUDA 


hammers again, and is away with a rush that garners feet and yards 
of line. Now he is far out in blue water, lunging and pulling; now 
comes in with a sweep and tries to plunge into the kelp and break 
the line. But the big multiplier is eating up the line, and the great 
fish comes short of his intentions and shoots round the boat— 
would go completely round it; but you stop him, turn him at the 
quarter, and, for the first time perhaps, see his extraordinary 
countenance, the only fish which can really be said to have a 
** face.” 
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He sees you, too, and the admiration is scarcely mutual; at least 
the sheepshead would shut out the apparition, for he plunges down- 
ward, making the rod bend, only to rise and come slowly in, stubborn 
to the very last. You swing him round the quarter. There is a 
flash of crimson and black, a showing of enormous mouth, tusk-like 
teeth, white jaw, and the gaff lifts the sheepshead, still struggling 
and eyeing you fiercely, into the boat. 

“Fourteen pounds, sir,” announces the gaffer as he dispatches 
the fish and packs it away in the kelp. 

For one of its habitat it is a game fish, a hard fighter, and is 
an excellent table fish. The sheepshead of the kelp beds is the 
common fish along the Californian coast south of Point Conception, 
and is found in vast quantities at all the islands. 

It would have been almost possible to have filled a small boat 
with these fishes of various sizes this morning. They bit at once, 
and were in the main over twelve pounds in weight. 

After a while we cast off, and, changing the bait, trolled slowly up 
and down the coast. ‘‘ Zee-zee!”’ went the reel; the rod bent, the 
line hissed through the water, and a gleaming fish leaped partly out, 
then made a dash round in half a circle, and came in, fighting but 
powerless, before the reel. It was a barracuda, the most valuable 
food fish in the summer time, but a poor fighter; a creature that soon 
surrenders, though certain individuals make more or less resistance. 
These fishes, which run up to twelve pounds and attain a length of 
four feet, are caught by the tricks that lure mackerel on the Atlantic 
coast. They come in schools in such vast numbers that they fairly 
tint the ocean, and looking down, the water appears to be packed 
with them. On one occasion in Santa Monica Bay a heavy sea 
apparently caught a school and forced it inshore; tens of thousands 
were killed, and they lined the shores in windrows so high and 
deep that farmers came from the surrounding country and dragged 
them away, and even then made no apparent inroad upon the vast 
concourse. 

The launch was now sent offshore a mile, and a larger bait put 
on the hook, a smelt five inches in length, a tempting morsel for 
albacore or bonito of several kinds. The fishes are of the pelagic 
variety, ocean wanderers that are found in the blue Santa Catalina 
channel nearly every month in the year. The albacore might be 
considered a rival of the tuna, as it attains a weight of one hundred 
pounds, and is a remarkably hard fighter, a pugnacious fish from any 
point of view. We soon learn this as the boat glides slowly over the 
smooth water, for we are still in the lee of the mountainous island. 
“* Zee-zeee!” rises on the air, and the line cuts the water far away. 
Three hundred feet has been jerked from the reel so rapidly that it 
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all seemed to go in one whirl; and now the albacore is swung round 
in the arc of a circle like a rocket. You feel a queer vibratory thrill 
coming up the line and down the rod. The latter trembles and 
bends to the danger point as you put on the strain and thumb-brake. 
Here it might be said that the average reel as it comes from the 
maker is useless for this fishing. It is provided with a click and 
patent brake that is supposed to stop the fish; but it absolutely fails, 
and the angler should see that a piece of rubber or stiff leather is 
bound on to oneof the cross-bars. This is the stopper par excellence. 
It is pressed on to the ball of the line when the rush comes, and as 
the angler plays upon it so is the fish stopped. If the leather be dry 
it will cut the line or burn it off. If too much pressure is put on, the 


A RECORD CATCH OF ALBACORE OFF AVALON BAY—TWENTY-TWO RODS 


line will break like a thread; so this brake is the instrument by 
which the rushes of this fine game are controlled, and the clever 
angler comes to use it by intuition. Yet when this is pressed and 
borne upon several hours it becomes a test of endurance that often 
tries men’s souls. 

The albacore is a splendid fighter, and plunges into the deep 
with a force that lifts the angler from his seat while the reel fairly 
whistles; and if the leather pad be examined it will be found 
covered with leather dust, cut and creased. The fish is the king 
of sulkers, he is soon boring down somewhere four or five hundred 
feet into the heart of the channel, and the question is how to 
induce him to rise. No pebbles to drop here; no rings to send 
flying down the line; the big doughty albacore scorns such, and if 
NO. CXIII. VOL. x1x.—December 1904. =x 
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you could see him he would be found head downward boring down 
and down. Here an appliance comes in that is indispensable: a 
leather socket for the butt of the rod, that is attached to the seat 
between the knees of the angler. The rod rests in this and gives a 
powerful leverage, and the angler skilled in overcoming or out- 
witting a sulking albacore drops his tip to the water, then lifts the 
rod and fish as high as possible, dropping it suddenly, reeling all 
the line, and repeating the act. In this way a sulking fish is 
brought to the surface despite its boring-down tricks. 

Up came the game until within four or five feet of the surface, 
when it changed its tactics and dashed away at full speed, making 
the reel sing. This rush took two hundred feet of line, and when 
stopped, the fish turned and came at the boat at full speed, rushing 
along just at the surface; then, reaching the launch, it turned and 
went away again with more line to plunge down into the blue 
channel. Twenty minutes had slipped away, and still the fish was 
fighting and successfully defying his would-be captor, who reeled 
when he could and tried all the arts at his command. Gradually 
the rushes became less and less vigorous; the game creature was 
losing ground; but it never gave up, never surrendered, fighting 
and struggling until the moment the cruel gaff struck home and 
lifted it into the air a quivering, scintillating mass of animation. 

The albacore resembles a tuna, but is shorter, plumper, has 
larger eyes, black and hypnotic ; but the chief distinguishing features 
are the side or pectoral fins, which are extremely long, almost two- 
thirds the length of the fish itself, more like wings than fins, and 
doubtless of little use to the fish, the motive power being the keeled 
tail. The upper portion of the fish is dark blue or green, the lower 
silver. This one tipped the scales at thirty-two pounds. Another 
fish was hooked the moment the lines were over again, and almost 
any number could have been caught along this fishes’ highway. 

The albacores follow the tunas, swimming with them; and, 
being much more active, it is often difficult to catch tunas, the 
albacores taking the bait before the slower tuna can seize it. 

Their rapidity of motion can be conceived when it is realised 
that the tuna is one of the fastest swimmers in the sea. The blue 
channel was a paradise for the angler who liked lusty game. Schools 
of albacore were racing here and there, chasing flying-fishes, and 
their presence could easily be told by the ripples on the water. 
They swept in a wedge shape, with one fish in advance, like a goose 
leading a flock. Then the reel would sound and a new game would 
appear, the bonito, still another ally of the albacore and tuna. 

This fish has a marked individuality. It does not sulk, but 
rushes about on the surface with the velocity of a beam of light, the 
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embodiment of rapid motion, and on a light rod would have made 
a splendid exhibition. But the rod is a little heavy and soon wears 
it out, and the game comes in and is gaffed, a veritable humming- 
bird of the sea, flashing every possible tint and colour. It is a 
compact fish, this Sarda chiliensis; shaped like a spindle, light below 


A FAIR CONTESTANT 


a vivid blue above, and drawn over it a seeming fabric, iridescent, 
and scintillating with colour. 

Hardly is it in the boat before the other rod is bending, this 
time before a larger fish that makes a splendid play round the 
boat, proving the tackle a score of times and putting the skill of the 
angler to many a test. No bonito of Chili this, a stronger and 
more robust fellow, and the boatman tells you that the small bonito 
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is a skipjack, and that this, in all probability, is the real bonito. So 
it proves, as after a game fight, a fine display of cleverness, it comes 
slowly in and is brought to gaff, a sixteen-pound bonito, a sea 
wanderer who has roamed into the Santa Catalina channel to play 
havoc with the small fry. 

The channel abounds in thousands of schools. The wind has 
not sprung up and the sea is a disc of steel, and you can see their 
dorsals cutting the surface everywhere, and, glancing down into the 


A TWO-HOUR MORNING'S CATCH OF ALBACORE WITH ROD AND REEL 


blue depths, note their shapes darting here and there with other and 
larger game. There appears to be no end to the variety of this 
game, and as we sight a floating patch of seaweed twenty or thirty 
feet across, the boatman tells us that the chances are that a school 
of yellowtails are resting beneath its shade, and that he will so place 
the launch that we can cast at the weed. This he does very cleverly, 
and, reeling up the line, and with a big smelt for bait, we give a two- 
handed cast and drop the gleaming silvery lure on the very edge of 
this ocean pasture, thenreelin. ‘‘ Zip-zip-zee-e!” the musical splash 
of water, the sharp cry of the reel, and both reels and rods have 
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gone mad. A clean rush of two hundred feet or more and the 
fishes are stopped with great difficulty ; indeed, no fish of these seas, 
weighing from seventeen to forty pounds, has the power and vigour 
of this Seriola dorsalis—this yellowtail, this amber fish—call him 
what you will. The boatman smiles and rubs his hands gently as 
he hears that high staccato and sees that ominously stiff line that 
vibrates with a humming melody. He can tell us of anglers who 
have been completely demoralised by the rush of a yellowtail and 
who permitted the fish to walk away with rod and reel. 

The dashes of this fish are so sudden, so savage, that it is 
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impossible to stop them; so you may press on the brake, do your 
best, and let the fish run, managing to check him at the two or 
three hundred feet limit; then he takes a circle, so quickly that 
you are fairly dizzy, then rises to sound like a very whale, and 
somewhere in the depths to bear down and down, wearing out men’s 
patience and muscle. Pound for pound, there is no fish in the sea 
so game, so hard a fighter, as the yellowtail, and it is twenty minutes 
by the boatman’s timepiece before the first one is reeled within the 
zone of the gaff and lifted aboard. 

What a splendid creature he is! Belly white or silver, back 
olive-green, changing rapidly to blue iridescence ; his tail and fins 
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yellow, and a yellow stripe from head to tail; eye luminous and 
beautiful. ‘‘ Four-and-a-half feet long, weight forty-two pounds ”— 
this is the verdict of the boatman who congratulates one angler and 
commiserates the other, who in some mysterious way has lost his 
big game. 

The yellowtail is the common fish of these waters, the fish 
of the people, cunning, clever, a superior fighter; and if it could 
be had in shallow. water where it could not sulk nor sound, it 
would carry off the palm as the gamest fish of the sea. What a 
region this is! A swordfish rises and flings itself out of water near 
at hand; several whales are spouting a half a mile away; and in the 
vicinity of the boat a number of orcas, with white saddles, are 
moving along in solemn conclave. The waters of the channel 
appear to be filled with game large and small; and as we move 
inshore to creep along the high and deeply-coloured cliffs, the cry 
of the sea-eagle, the hoarse bark of the sea-lion, come down the 
wind, against which big flying-fishes hurl themselves to escape the 
sea-bass and albacore that sweep in from the outer sea. 
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MEET OF THE BLENCATHRA HOUNDS 


(Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick) 


THE BLENCATHRA HUNT 
BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES W. LOWTHER 


LET no reader be misled by the title of this article into perusing 
it with the expectation of finding a description of a fine sporting 
country hitherto unknown to him, thrilling accounts of brilliant 
runs (including the usual forty-five minutes without a check), daring 
episodes by flood and field, brooks and _ bullfinches, thoroughbreds 
and record-breaking leaps. No—this is but a “plain tale from 
the hills”; it tells of a Cumberland pack of foxhounds hunted 
on foot, and followed on foot by the farmers, dalesmen, and 
“statesmen ’”’ of the Lake country, keen to see a good hunt, but 
keener still to kill the ‘thief o’ the world.” There are no 
200-guinea hunters for them, no second horsemen, no crowds at 
the gates or gaps—in fact, no gaps, no fences, no wire entangle- 
ments, no capping, none of the paraphernalia of modern sport ; 
and yet the supporters of this hunt are ardent sportsmen, as active 
and enduring as any to be found in the shires or the provinces. 
They put not their trust ‘‘in horses or in chariots,” for neither 
would be of any avail. Their delight is in their own strength, 
and in their own legs, aided by a good substantial walking-stick. 
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They trust to their senses of sight and hearing, and to their own 
powers of locomotion, for the enjoyment of their day’s hunting, 
which affords them fully as much pleasure as a gallop over a grass 
country with a crack pack can give to the faultlessly dressed and 
superbly mounted denizen of the Midlands. 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys or destiny obscure, 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of— 
this local pack. 

As the traveller, with a ticket for Keswick in his pocket, 
approaches his destination, and is congratulating himself upon the 
impending termination of his journey, he sees, if he looks out of 
the right-hand window, the splendid and almost isolated mountain 
of Saddleback, or Blencathra. Looming aloft, a couple of thousand 
feet above the railway line, stands this majestic hill, its crest 
clearly outlined against the western sun, its dark and precipitous 
sides coming sheer down to the little village of Threlkeld, which 
lies half a mile away from the station of that name. No stranger 
would guess that on the outskirts of that village were situated the 
kennels of a pack of hounds, or that the mountain of Saddleback 
was the happy hunting ground of a well-known North-country 
pack. Yet so it is. Saddleback with the neighbouring, though 
clearly separated, hills of Skiddaw and Carrick forms a_ large 
mountainous mass, which rises rapidly, and in some places pre- 
cipitously, from the undulating uplands of North and East Cumber- 
land. This block is clearly divided from the rest of the Lake 
District hills by the river Greta, and the broad valley which 
is almost filled by the Lakes Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite. In 
the centre of this group of hills is the wild moor of Skiddaw 
Forest, with a single shepherd’s house or shooting box marking 
as it were the hub or pivot of this lonely, lovely district. This 
is the cream of the Blencathra country—foxes are plentiful, too 
plentiful for the welfare of the grouse, or for the prospect of the 
lambs ever becoming sheep, and hence the raison d’étre of the 
Blencathra Hounds. The pack does not limit its operations to the 
group of hills above named, but is in much requisition away in 
beautiful Borrowdale, or on the steep face of Helvellyn above the 
little village of Wythburn, or on the grassy slopes of the Vale of 
Newlands. In all these places farmers have their flocks on the 
hills, and in self-defence they call in the aid of the Blencathra 
hounds against the plethora of foxes which inhabit the craggy 
fastnesses of the rocks, and pay nocturnal visits to the solitary 
sheepfolds. 
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The Blencathra country has as its immediately adjacent 
neighbours the Cumberland Foxhounds on the east ; the Ullswater 
Foxhounds (another foot pack) on the south; and on the west the 
Mellbreak Hounds (also a foot pack), and the West Cumberland 
Hounds (a new pack recently organised under the mastership of 
Mr. H. Jefferson). Skiddaw Forest with the adjacent hills forms, 
as has been said, a perfect harbour for the foxes of the neighbour- 
hood; and unless this sanctuary were occasionally disturbed, sport 
in the neighbour- : 

ing countries 
would be fre- 
quently impe- 
rilled. When, 
however, it has 
been thoroughly 
routed out by the 
Blencathra, there 
is no lack of foxes 
in the adjoining 
confines of the 
several hunts re- 
ferred to, and 
some of the best 
runs which the 
Cumberland, un- 
der the brilliant 
mastership of 
Mr. C. J. Parker, 
have ever had, 
have been after 
fell-side foxes, 
which finding 
themselves some 
ten or twelve 
miles from home, 
have made a bee 
line for the fells, and had to race for all they were worth in order 
to reach the mountains before being run into. 

On the whole it may be said that the pack exists for business 
rather than for pleasure; but it affords to many followers a great 
deal of the latter, whilst it gives strict attention to the former. It 
is a farmers’ pack, kept by farmers for farmers; and when the 
season comes to an end the hounds are dispersed amongst some of 
the farmers, subscribers to the pack, each of whom keeps his one or 
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two hounds for the summer months. When the autumn tints begin 
to clothe the woods with a richer red and gold than had adorned 
them during summer, the huntsman, James Dalton, collects his 
hounds together and lodges them in the kennels at the Riddings. 
After some preliminary exercise the pack, under the command of 
Dalton and Tommy Hutchinson the whip, takes the field about the 
beginning of October, and from that time until the middle of April 
hunts regularly three or four daysa week, according to the conditions 
of weather and the demands made upon the endurance and stamina 
of hounds. 
The pack is but a small one, eleven or twelve couples in 
all, but it has characteristics of its own. To begin with, hounds 
must be built light, otherwise they would never travel over the 
heights and down the precipices which they have to climb or 
descend ; they must be light in colour, or it will be difficult to see 
them working in the deep heather or threading their way through 
the rocks and screes; they must have good noses, or they will never 
pick up an old drag and follow it on patiently for a mile or more 
before they come up to the fresh-found fox ; they must be self-reliant 
and able to cast themselves when at fault, for the huntsman can 
seldom be with them under these circumstances. All these qualities 
the Blencathra possesses, and it is often marvellous to see how the 
pack, without any assistance, drags up to its fox, runs him to a 
check, finds the right line without a helping holloa or a friendly lift, 
and finally runs him to ground or rolls him over in the open. One 
peculiarity of the Blencathra is that hounds never break up a fox. 
They kill him and stay by him fora while. It is doubtful whether 
any foxhounds are naturally inclined to devour their fox. Most 
packs have been taught to do so, being incited thereto by artificial 
means; but, as artificial means are seldom at hand when the Blen- 
cathra kill, the hounds have never acquired the art of eating as well 
as of catching their fox. This peculiarity—if to be natural be a 
peculiarity—is shared by the hounds of neighbouring packs which 
hunt under similar conditions. The Ullswater Foxhounds, which 
under the mastership of Mr. J. E. Hasell of Dalemain hunt the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Ullswater Lake, and the Mell- 
break Hounds under the veteran master Mr. Benson of Cockermouth, 
do not eat their fox when they have killed him; and thus by a 
process of induction we are led to the conclusion that Nature 
designed hounds to catch but not to devour their quarry. During 
last season, the climatic conditions of which were exceptionally 
severe, the Blencathra accounted for no fewer than forty-two couple 
of foxes—a marvellous result considering the difficulties under which 
huntsman and hounds had to work, and a very satisfactory record 
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for the farmers of the district. That they are not ungrateful is 
shown by the increased subscription list for the current year. It 
would be difficult to find a more widely supported pack than the 
Blencathra. Subscriptions are small, no doubt, but they are very 
numerous; and there is hardly a farmer or landowner in the district 
who does not give his quota towards the up-keep of the pack. 

So much for the hounds; now for a word about the foxes: 
Having to travel far for their food, and accustomed to roam over the 
heather-clad and rock-besprinkled fells, they are wonderfully agile 
and full of stamina, not perhaps so fast as a Leicestershire fox, but 
with much more endurance and in better condition. No mange has 
ever been known to ravage them or to infect their earths. One of 
them has been described by an eminent local naturalist as being 
** fierce as a tiger, long as a hayband, and with an amiable cast of 
features like the Chancellor of the Exchequer ——.” The particular 
statesman referred to shall be nameless: suffice it to say that he has 
been gathered to his fathers. To see sport with these hounds 
demands a strong pair of legs, grand condition, keen eyesight, good 
wind, plenty of perseverance, and some knowledge of mountaineering ; 
for when hounds get on a good line they run fast, and it is no easy 
matter to clamber up some 1,000 feet or so to the top of the ridge 
and get there in time to see where hounds have gone or what they 
are doing. Even when this climb has been achieved there may be 
nothing but disappointment in store, for the pack may have left the 
mountain altogether and gone across the valley to the next range of 
hills. Then comes an opportunity for the exercise of some sound 
judgment. Is it wiser to remain on the chance of the fox circling 
round to his original home, or to face the arduous task of a rapid 
descent and another prolonged climb to the opposite peaks? Here 
comes in the skill of the old hunter, who will be able to judge by 
the line the fox has taken what are the best chances of sport. As 
a rule the field gets itself divided into small groups of men who 
seize upon the best points of vantage, and view from thence the 
course of the chase, ascending or descending, as the case may be, 
to the spot where a fox has gone to ground or has met his fate. If 
a fox has gone to ground Dalton and the terriers are sent for, and 
after some delay he is bolted and rolled over; but many a time the 
cairns are too large and the task too difficult for such a consum- 
mation. 

One of the chief delights of the hunt is the splendid music 
of the pack. It may be that the notes of the hounds sound better 
amongst the crags and hills than on the flat, or that the Blencathra 
are gifted with more melodious organs than the packs that hunt 
among less romantic surroundings, but certain it is that their music 
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is very loud and clear, and gives a pleasure more intense than is 
generally felt at the sound of hounds in full cry. On the other 
hand, however, by reason of the abundance of foxes and the rugged 
nature of the ground, the pack often splits into several sections, 
each of which hunts its own fox and not seldom accounts for him. 
The proverbial sheet would rarely cover them. The huntsman and 
whip cannot from the nature of things be with their hounds to lift 
them or to get them together. The hounds thus learn an amount 
of self-reliance and patience which are largely absent from the 
high-class packs. Runs of extraordinary duration are frequently 
recorded. Foxes are stout, and carry very little superfluous flesh. 
They are not much hustled at any period of the run, and con- 
sequently they are able to travel quite extraordinary distances before 
being run into. Tradition tells of a run which lasted all day and 
all night; but, whether credence be attached to this story or not, 
it is certain that many a run, beginning at Io a.m., continues till 
nightfall and later. 

There is a well-authenticated account of a hunt which took 
place in March 1858. Finding on Skiddaw about midday, the fox 
ran a ring or two round the top, then went down to the valley in 
the neighbourhood of Keswick and crossed the low-lying country 
between the two lakes of Keswick and Bassenthwaite. Being driven 
out of the coverts on the west side of the former lake, he skirted 
Keswick Lake and made for Borrowdale, passing through the jaws 
of Borrowdale and climbing the mountains which, a little to the 
south, divide Cumberland from Westmorland. There fox and 
hounds disappeared into the darkness, but were found next morning 
at Coniston, the fox dead, the hounds dead-beat around him. From 
Skiddaw to Coniston is twenty miles as the crow flies, but the line 
taken must have been at least double that distance. 

It may be that modern foxes have not such endurance as their 
ancestors, or that the fault lies with the two-legged partakers in the 
hunt; however that may be, the runs of modern days are not so 
lengthy as that just referred to. Sometimes, however, a fox will go 
very straight, and then it is no easy work to keep hounds in sight 
‘*‘o’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent,” unless the run happen 
to be parallel to a convenient road. One of the most successful 
days last season occurred on 14th January, when a joint meet took 
place between the Blencathra and the Ullswater Foxhounds at Gow- 
barrow Park, where a large concourse of persons on foot, in carriages, 
and on horseback, were hospitably entertained by Mr. Swinburn. 
Gowbarrow overlooks the top end of Ullswater and is immediately 
adjacent to Gowbarrow Fell and Glencoin Park, the property of 
Mr. H. C. Howard, of Greystoke, who is offering them for sale to 
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the National Trust Society in order that they may for all time 
be kept as a national playground and free from the raids of the 
builder or landscape gardener. It is a lovely spot along the shores 
of Ullswater, where grassy slopes, dotted with small clumps of 
alders and birches, and patched with bracken and rocks, rise 
gradually from the water’s edge to the height of some 1,000 or 
1,500 feet. A fox was soon on foot, and hounds getting on the 
line took him right over Gowbarrow Fell, never heeding the 
wild red deer 
which are to be 
found there, and 
through Glencoin 
Park, towards 
Helvellyn. But 
though he set his 
mask for the lofty 
mountains his 
heart failed him, 
and he doubled 
back to Airey 
Force, where he 
was killed within 
the sound of the 
waterfall. Another 
fox gave a good 
run over the same 
ground, and finally 
travelling for a 
mile or two paral- 
lel with the high 
road, the hounds 
only a few yards 
from brush, 
was rolled over in 

* MR. JOHN CROZIER, MASTER OF THE BLENCATHRA HOUNDS 
full sight of the FOR SIXTY-THREE YEARS 
crowd. (Photograph by G. P. Abraham, Keswick) 

‘Happy the 

country that has no history.” If this adage be true of hunting 
countries as it is of nations, the Blencathra should be amongst 
the happiest of happy hunting grounds; for the early history of 
the pack is very imperfectly known, and unfortunately no records 
remain to enlighten the inquirer. It is only from the lips of 
some of the oldest dalesmen and whilom hunters that a glimpse 
can be obtained of the origin and early history of the hunt. The 
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Keswick Hounds, as they were originally called about a century ago, 
were a trencher-fed pack kept by the farmers of the district for the 
preservation of their flocks. One Joshua Fearon used to hunt them 
every season, and soon attained to local fame as a “' terrible hunter.”’ 
His services were retained as huntsman when Mr. Crozier, sen., 
took the pack in hand and established them in his own kennels and 
kept them at his own expense. The name of Crozier is indissolubly 
bound up with the fortunes of this pack, for the Croziers, father and 
son, were its Masters for no fewer than seventy-seven years, namely 
from 1826 to 1903. The hounds were then called Mr. Crozier’s 
Hounds—some of John Peel’s hounds were drafted to Mr. Crozier’s 
pack, and with an occasional draft from Lord Leconfield’s and one or 
two others the pack has continued uninterruptedly and developed its 
own peculiar characteristics to the present day. Mr. Crozier, sen., 
kept the hounds for fourteen years and then handed them over to his 
son, who had them for as many as sixty-three years. It was only 
last year that John Crozier, the Squire of Threlkeld, was carried 
to his resting-place—a fine type of the Cumberland squireen, a 
keen sportsman, generous to his fellows, pre-eminently sturdy and 
independent amongst a sturdy and independent race. He was laid 
to rest in Threlkeld Churchyard within sight of the fells that he 
knew and loved so well, full of years and of hunting memories, 
deeply respected and honoured by those amongst whom he had 
spent his life, a gallant old sportsman, proud of his achievements, 
and proudest of all of being the oldest M.F.H. in England. Until 
the year 1870 the hounds as just noted used to be called Mr. Crozier’s 
Hounds, but in that year they became a subscription pack, and took 
the name of the Blencathra Hounds. At a meeting held at Threlkeld 
on 2Ist January 1870 a series of resolutions was passed for the 
future government of the pack which have been in force practically 
ever since. One alone has unfortunately remained a dead letter. 
Resolution 5 says, ‘“ That a minute book be kept to record the 
hunts and a list of the names be entered to whom foxes are given; 
and that the huntsman be instructed to give an account of all hunts 
worthy of being put on record to the secretary, who shall enter the 
same on the minutes.”’ This resolution, alas! has remained a dead 
letter; had it been otherwise, what an interesting record of sport 
would have been created for the researches of some future historian 
of the hunt. Onthe death of Mr. Crozier, the member for mid- 
Cumberland, the present Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means was elected to the post of Master, whilst the serious duties 
of the management devolved upon the Deputy Master, Mr. Henry 
Howe, and the Secretary, Mr. G. Tickell, two of the keenest and 
most active fox-hunters in all the Lakeside country. 
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An amusing story, illustrative of the keen sporting instincts ot 
the followers of the pack, is told of a certain ‘‘ Patty,” a wiry and 
determined little fellow with the instincts of a terrier. It appears 
that on one occasion, the terriers being unable to bolt a fox, which 
had found refuge in a large cairn of stones, “‘ Patty”’ himself crawled 
in and even disappeared from sight. In reply to the question of 
how he was getting on, “‘ Patty’s”’ voice was heard from the depths 
saying, ‘‘ Capital ! 
we ha’e baith got- 
ten a howd,” and 
sure enough in a 
few moments 
“Patty”? pulled 
out the fox, whose 
fangs were tightly 
embedded in his 
arm. A truly 
Spartan episode ! 
The mention 
of John Peel re- 
calls the fact that 
a portion of the 
Blencathra coun- 
try—namely, that 
lying towards 
Caldbeck on the 
north-east—fell 
within the sphere 
of influence of that 
world-famed old 
huntsman. Ruth- 
waite near Ireby 
was John Peel’s 
birthplace, and 
Caldbeck is his 
burial place. Both 
of those spots lie within the Blencathra country. There is many 
a link besides which binds John Peel to the Blencathra Hunt. It 
has been already mentioned that some of John Peel’s hounds, on 
his death, were drafted to the Blencathra kennels. The late Master, 
Mr. Crozier, and John Peel had many a hunt together, and one or 
two worthy veterans of Threlkeld still wot of the celebrated hunter 
of Caldbeck. The popular teetotal baronet, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
whose country seat at Brayton is within sight of, although beyond 
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the boundaries of, the Blencathra country, was first entered with 
John Peel’s hunt, when they met at Isel. Doubtless this gave him 
the taste for fox-hunting which notwithstanding his many other 
avocations and distractions has never left him. 

Peel’s biography has been written both in prose and in verse 
by John Woodcock Graves. The song of ‘‘ D’ye ken John Peel?” 
is world-famed, but the following extracts from Graves’s account 
of Peel may not be so well known. Peel, he says, was “ of -a very 
limited education beyond hunting. But no wile of a fox or a hare 
could evade his scrutiny, and business of any shape was utterly 
neglected. I believe he would not have left the drag of a fox on 
the impending death of a child, or any other earthly event. He 
was six feet and more, and of a form and gait quite surprising, but 
his face and head somewhat insignificant. A clever sculptor told 
me that he once followed, admiring him, a whole market day, before 
he discovered who he was. 

“T remember he had a son Peter, about twelve years old, who 
seemed dwarfish and imperfect. When Peter was put upstairs to 
bed, instead of prayers, he always set out with the call to the 
hounds. From the quest upwards he hunted them by name till the 
view-halloo, when Peel would look delighted at me and exclaim, 


‘D—n it, Peter has her off! Noo he'll gae to sleep.’ On such 
occasions the father listened as to reality, and abstractedly would 
observe, ‘Noo, Peter, that’s a double; try back. Hark ye, that’s 
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Mopsy running foil—run, Peter, run. 
When Peel died in 1854 Graves wrote the following lines to 
commemorate the event :— 


Now Reynard may prowl in the wide open day, 
Nor the hare out so lightly need steal; 
The hounds have all singled and slunk far away 
When they boded the death of John Peel. 
But, foxes that prowl 
In the graveyards to howl, 
Keep far from his tomb when ye go : 
Or to your surprise, 
By Jove! he may rise 
With a shriek and a wild Tally-ho. 


Peel’s instinct for the sport and devotion to it were no doubt 
exceptional. We live in a more strenuous age when no man can 
afford to abandon himself so wholly to his favourite pastime as Peel 
did; but there are still to be found many devoted followers of the 
chase, as eager, as hard, as fit, as enthusiastic as Peel ever was; and, 
though you may search all England through, it would be difficult in 
these respects to beat the followers of the Blencatbra Hunt. 
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OnE of the most picturesque and exciting scenes that you can hope 

to witness is that of a coup-de-seine, and an ideal spot in which 
to see one is Mahebourg Bay, itself the most beautiful spot in the 
whole of the beautiful Island of Mauritius. 

Mahebourg, or ‘‘ Vieux Grand Port,” as it was called by the 
French, was originally the capital of Mauritius, and is of historical 
interest as the scene of the great battle in which we were defeated 
in our first attempt to take the island in January 1810. Three 
British men-of-war were sunk in the bay, and many are the gruesome 
tales that have been handed down and are told by the old inhabit- 
ants. So great was the slaughter, they say, that the sea ran red 
with the blood of the British, and no one ate fish for three months. 

The bay covers a very large area, bounded on one side by a 
range of hills, of which Lion Mountain is the most important, and 
on the other side by low-lying verdant land terminating in an 
exquisite sandy beach. 

The town lies in the centre, six miles out runs the great 
reef which guards the south-east coast, through which the only 
entrance to the bay is alongside Ile de la Passe, a barren, rocky 
island, strongly fortified in the time of the French, but now aban- 
doned. There are two or three small islands along the reef, the 
biggest being Ile aux Fouquets, on which stands the lighthouse. 
With the exception of the deep canal or pass that runs in from 
Ile de la Passe right up to Vieux Grand Port, the bay is mostly 
NO. CXIII, VOL. x1x.—December 1904 
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very shallow; it is full of coral and beautiful shells, olives, harps, 
etc., which are most interesting to fish for on a calm, still day, and 
it also abounds in every variety of fish, from porpoises and sharks, 
vtelle-la-boue, known to weigh 150 lb., creatures of which the natives 
have a superstitious horror, to the loveliest tiny atoms of fish about 
an inch long, which swarm on the great coral bushes. They are 
of every shade of colour—the most brilliant scarlet, bright blue, 
orange striped with black, and every imaginable variety. The 
best edible fish are mullets, gil-pavés, and carangs, while among 
the smaller varieties the vielle, cordonnier, and breton are very good. 
We have a most dangerous fish known locally as the laff (Scenceotdes) 
which has a most deadly poison in its fins and along its backbone. 
There are several varieties of the family, some very beautiful, striped 


TAKING IN THE CANARD 


red and white with long, soft, floating barbes. I once found such a 
one left stranded in a small pool by the receding tide, and struck by 
its appearance I was just about to catch hold of it when the boatman 
shouted a warning. The most deadly kind are very hideous, and 
bury themselves in the sand with only the spike sticking out. 
Nothing will induce the fishermen to go into the sea barefooted 
where these are known to be found; if stung by one you suffer most 
appalling agony, and unless the antidote be administered almost 
immediately the poison gets so completely into your blood that you 
cannot survive many days. The cure is known to only a few “ wise 
men,” and they guard their secret most jealously. There are only 
two men in Mahebourg who know it; and though the other fisher- 
men have often tried to track them and discover what herbs they 
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use, it has always been in vain. This secret, like many other 
“simple” cures in the island, is handed down from generation to 
generation, and strangely enough is almost: always found amongst 
the poorest and most depraved people of the place, from whom, 
however, the secret is not to be bought for love or money. 

Studded about in Mahebourg Bay are small rocky islands, 
some of which, with a certain part of the surrounding sea and 
fishing rights, have been leased by the Government to private people, 
who delight to erect straw shanties thereon, where from time to 
time they go to enjoy a few peaceful sunny days away from civilisa- 
tion and the busy world. From here you may sometimes see, for 
several days in succession, an old dug-out anchored half a mile off, 
and crouched up in the bows is an old man apparently asleep, but 
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in reality keenly watching the ripples on the surface of the sea— 
watching the shoal of fish which cause the disturbance, and which 
only such an experienced eye can distinguish from any other ripples. 
Then you may be sure that in a few days the head man will come 
round and ask you if you would like to have a coup-de-seine round 
your rocks, as on the third day before the full moon the fish will 
come up with the rising tide to shelter there, and you must catch 
them on the ebb. 

Then you despatch telegrams to some of your friends asking 
them to come and see the sight, and make all preliminary arrange- 
ments. ‘‘Isit a big shoal?” you ask, and are told ‘‘ Comme-ca,” with 
a shrug. ‘Are there many fish?” If the answer is “‘ One or two,” 
you may expect them in hundreds ; if ‘‘ Two or three,” then count 
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on thousands. You anxiously watch the weather, the tides, etc. 
Will it be fine? Yes, if it doesn’t rain. The great day comes; 
you get into your own dug-out or pirogue armed with harpoons 
and prepared to enjoy a most interesting and beautiful sport. All 
the fishermen, who have been collected perhaps two or three hours 
in their boats lazily smoking, suddenly dart off and begin operations. 
First they drop a standing net (the lower edges of which, in the last 
act, are drawn together and form a bag); then a canard is laid 
out, floating from this, to catch the mullets which always jump. 
This canard is floated by means of large bamboos placed at 
about a yard’s interval, and consists of three nets; the top and lower. 
ones are of a very large mesh, while the middle one is small. The 
mullet takes a header through the first and drags the small mesh 
into the lower one, which closes round and forms a bag. 


A CATCH OF MULLETS 


The canard being set, two boats laden with nets start from each 
end of it, describing a large circle, and cross each other. The fish 
are now surrounded, and the men in the other boats all round 
beat and shout and make an awful noise in order to drive the fish 
towards the bag and canard. Meanwhile the boats working the 
nets pick up and cast them inside of each other in a zig-zag 
manner until the circle has been made quite small. Should it 
be a shoal of mullets, the fun will be fast and furious all the 
time, as no sooner is the net down than the fish start jumping 
all over the place, and it is hard to imagine anything prettier or 
more exciting. All round the nets are the spectators with harpoons 
trying to spear any fish that may get away, while very often an 
extra-vigorous fish will jump clear of the canard and land in 
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your boat; needless to say this causes much joy, and every other 
boat tries to bump you out of place in order to struggle into the 
lucky corner. 

What may be considered a fairly good haul consists of abou 
2,000 fish of an average weight of 6lb. Should it be a shoal 
of gil-pavés for which you cast, the fun is all saved up for the 
end instead of going on all through as with the mullets; but the 
working of the nets is even more subtle and interesting. The gil- 
pavé is a flat fish and does not jump. It has an extraordinarily hard 
palate and can bite off a man’s finger with ease, and being very 
strong it requires to be thoroughly tired out before you can land 
it. This sometimes takes several hours. On one occasion the 
men were so long playing the game that night came on and the 
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tide was far out. They declared that to try to land the fish then 
was to lose more than half; it was, they said, a magnificent haul of 
several thousands. They begged the proprietor to leave them till day- 
light next morning. This request was granted, and everyone went 
to bed to dream of the wonderful sight he would witness at dawn. 
Orders had been given that everyone was to be awakened at 4 a.m. 
and fortified with coffee and hot buttered toast. At 5 o’clock we were 
all out full of hope and expectation, to be greeted with the informa- 
tion that ‘‘as the tide rose in the night, the nets broke and all the 
fish escaped.” Of course, on further investigations it was found 
that baskets and baskets of fish had been sent up country all night 
long by runners, but naturally they were wise enough not to sell 
any in Mahebourg itself. It was a good lesson, but only one that 
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might have been expected from such people, who are the wiliest 
scoundrels on earth or sea. The finest fish I ever saw caught in 
one of these nets was a carang weighing 40lb. Sometimes sharks 
are taken, but they are not very welcome as they generally have 
a good feed off the other fish before being landed, and not being 
well brought up they do not finish what they have begun, but just 
take a bite from each one they can get hold of. In Mauritius 
the nets are not dragged ashore as in many other places, but all 
gathered into the boats as may be seen in the accompanying 
photographs. 

Very good sport is to be had torchlight fishing on the reefs. 
One generally comes back from such an expedition laden with a 
variety of lobsters and a goodly number of octopi. These latter 
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are looked upon as excellent eating by the natives, especially when 
dried. They are rather difficult things to harpoon, and will wriggle 
off like lightning if you happen to miss spearing the head. As soon 
as they are struck they throw out a black liquid which completely 
hides their movements, and you may never get the chance of a 
second dig at them. A truly terrible experience is to walk on one 
by mistake; the feelers all close round and crawl up your leg, and 
the beast must be killed before you can be released from its suckers ; 
even after death they are most tenacious. Luckily this is a very 
rare occurrence, and they generally manage to get away from 
you. Once on the reefs I was feeling very pleased with myself at 
having speared an octopus without any trouble, but on holding it 
out proudly to the light of the torch we discovered a long piece of 
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string attached to it. It was a dead one put there by some 
fishermen as bait. 

There are two good-sized rivers flowing into the bay, Riviére 
Créole and Riviére la Chaud, up which you can get carp, sheet, and 
a few other small fish. If the sport here is not very exciting, at 
least you are repaid by the lovely surroundings. There is also fairly 
_ good fly-fishing to be had at Black River, on the north-west side of 
the island; but it is a very hot and unhealthy spot, and not often 
frequented. 

One of the strangest sights I ever saw was an old gentleman 
feeding his tame sea-fish, which he kept in his barachoix—a little 
creek walled off from the sea. Here he had a number of fish 
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of every variety, and twice a day he went down and fed them with 
bread out of his hand. They would see him coming, and rise to the 
surface and swim upto him. He called them each by name, and 
would smack them if they grabbed too hastily. He gave us bread 
to feed them also; they were rather shy of strangers at first, but 
soon began jumping out and snatching the food from us, and we 
were warned to be careful of our fingers. It was fairly startling 
to find a couple of eight-pounders going for one in this way. The 
story sounds so incredible that anybody who has not actually seen 
it will find it hard to believe. 


THE STATE OF THE TURF 


BY THE EDITOR AND OTHERS 


““Nestor’s” letter in the last number has induced many corre- 
spondents to utilise their pens. Some few of them have done so at 
my request, for I thought it well to invite expressions of opinion from 
authoritative sportsmen. One of these last is Lord Durham, though 
I had little hope of persuading him to speak, as he had previously 
told me that whilst filling the post of Steward of the Jockey Club 
he was reluctant to write articles for publication. He now says: 
“*T have still the same objection to appearing in print unless com- 
pelled to do so by my official duties, and I would infinitely rather 
talk than write. Next year I shall be free, but I won’t promise! ”’ 
The absence of the promise, however, does not forbid hope, and I 
trust that an article will some day be forthcoming. 

Sir Ernest Paget, a member of the Jockey Club, who is also a 
shrewd man of affairs—the Chairman of the Midland Railway cer- 
tainly must be so—kindly writes: “‘I don’t agree with a great deal 
of your correspondent’s letter. There has been no time in my 
recollection when there was not a suspicion that horses were not 
‘out.’ There used undoubtedly to be a jockey ring, and a very 
strong one. Nothing was easier to manage when it was difficult to 
get a jockey; but things have much improved, owing in some 
measure to the apprentice allowance. It is true that there are not 
so many men of position who run horses and attend races as there 
were, say, thirty years ago; but that may be the result of many 
different causes.” After some criticism of the handicapping, he 
continues: “‘ Stewards have a very difficult position to fill, and I 
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doubt whether paid stewards would prove satisfactory; they would 
certainly be hard to find. I might write you an article, but think 
I will leave it to my enemy!” 

“Nestor” dwelt specially on the difficulty there would be about 
finding the right men to act as paid stewards, and, of course, indeed, 
that is obvious; but if they were forthcoming, it would, I am 
strongly of opinion, be advantageous. In the matter of stewards, 
however, there has been an improvement of late years, and it is 
rarely at a meeting of any character that good men who understand 
what they are doing cannot be found. 

A well-known Newmarket trainer, who asks me not to give his 
name, is far from satisfied with the existing state of things. 

‘“‘T think the letter a very excellent one, and to the point. It 
should do good,” he writes. ‘‘I feel sure that if the stewards would 
only ask for an explanation from owners after horses who have 
previously shown no form when unbacked and unplaced suddenly 
become hot favourites for a big handicap, and win in a trot, it 
would do much to stop ‘ readying.’ Even if the stewards accepted 
the explanations offered, I believe that the mere fact of men being 
asked to explain a horse’s previous running would make them 
disinclined to run risks in the future. It must be an unpleasant 
thing at any time to have to appear before the stewards, and to be 
asked awkward questions. And if these functionaries wait until 
they have absolute proof of wrongdoing, the clever ones are seldom 
caught. The handicappers do not appear to see much that others 
see plainly. It is not satisfactory to notice them in friendly con- 
versation with some of the notorious readiers.” 

“Notorious readiers,” in the opinion of this competent ob- 
server, do then exist; but as to talking to them, of course it is not 
easy for handicappers to avoid such conversations. They may have 
been on more or less friendly terms with a ‘“‘readier” before they 
took to handicapping. They cannot cut old acquaintances, nor can 
they suddenly assume a “‘ stand-offish” attitude; but they may be 
perfectly affable without letting their affability affect their judgment. 
This critic hits the point. It is when the hitherto unbacked animals 
start at short prices and win that explanations are necessary. 
It is an excellent rule that owners, managers, and so forth must not 
complain to handicappers, but it is not always observed. I re- 
member poor Reggie Mainwaring telling me some years ago that 
a member of the Jockey Club had angrily attacked him in a letter, 
which document he sent on to the then Stewards, from whom, how- 
ever, he obtained no satisfaction, though he strongly urged them 
to enforce their own ruling and to protect him. Those Stewards 
were certainly culpable. 
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Mr. E. C. Clayton sends me a long and interesting letter, and 
it will be noted that he differs from Sir Ernest Paget on the subject 
of a jockey ring. Mr. Clayton writes: 

‘“Your correspondent ‘Nestor’ is undoubtedly right in his 
statement that at the present time the Turf does not command the 
same enthusiastic support as in former years. He is also, I believe, 
correct in supposing that ‘there is a great deal less money on the 
Turf than formerly, when better prices were laid to infinitely larger 
sums’; but, while he is correct in these remarks, he seems to have 
failed to realise the true cause for this decadence, which, however, 
I trust may prove only temporary. There can be little doubt in 
the minds of all practical observers that the Turf has during the 
last five years suffered severely from two causes detrimental to its 
best interests. I refer to the American invasion on the one hand, 
and to the appearance of the starting gate on the other. No one can 
gainsay the fact that the introduction of the American seat has 
entirely destroyed true horsemanship, and left us with practically 
few, if any, jockeys worthy of the name. It wins races, but it is 
entirely trick riding, and smacks more of the hippodrome and circus 
than of the racecourse. Riders so placed are, I contend, powerless 
either to assist their horses in a strenuous finish, or to retain their 
balance in case of any blunder or false step. My assertions can, 
I think, be proved by the reflection that during the last five years 
there have been more serious accidents, more objections, more 
crossing and foul riding than in the fifteen preceding years. All 
this dates from the introduction of the forward seat; and I cordially 
endorse Lord Crewe’s fervent regret that Columbus should ever have 
discovered America. In the result we find ourselves with not more 
than five, or at the most six, jockeys whom an owner dares to back, 
and to whom a trainer can commit his charges without a pang. 
We may now look in vain for capable recruits to the ranks of our 
steeplechase jockeys, such as used to be supplied from Newmarket 
and elsewhere. 

“As to the burning question of starting, the present system of 
the gate and its standing start has undoubtedly thrown a wet 
blanket over the sport, and exercises a sadly deterrent feeling upon 
owners, trainers, horses, and jockeys, who cannot but realise that 
nine times out of ten the starts, as at present arranged, are most 
unequal and unfair, and that all the trouble and expense lavished on 
a string of racehorses has been placed entirely at the mercy of 
chance and haphazard. It is this feeling of mistrust—I had almost 
written despair—which accounts for the decrease of money on the 
Turf which ‘Nestor’ laments. Odds and chances have always 
been greatly in favour of layers, who have ever proved formidable 
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and successful opponents of backers ; but, since the introduction of 
the starting gate, these odds, in races of a mile and under at any 
rate, have become well-nigh prohibitive; therefore it is not surprising 
that the poor backer should have drawn in his horns and buttoned 
up his pocket. Hence the complaint of ‘no money on either side 
of the rails.’ 

“Further than this, the undoubted in-and-out running during 
the last three seasons can be fairly attributed, in a great measure, to 
unequal starts; wedging and jostling, inseparable from the standing 
start; also to bumping and erratic riding, due to the powerless 
forward seat. We have been told that a racehorse is not a machine; 
but now he is compelled to become one if he is to compete with any 
chance of success in a standing start from the gate, and our race- 
horses have been thus reduced to the level of the ‘little horses’ at 
a Continental casino. 

“‘T am quite in accord with ‘ Nestor’ as to ‘jockey rings,’ in whose 
existence I am happy to say I have never believed ; if only for the 
practical reason that it would be impossible to rely on any clique 
remaining loyal and dumb for any length of time, particularly when 
the members of that clique are so volatile and inconsequent, and so 
exposed to temptation, as a band of jockeys. 

“In conclusion, as to running unfit, and in other ways 
endeavouring to deceive the handicappers, it has always seemed to 
me that these gentlemen have the remedy in their own hands; for 
surely they know, or ought to know, what owners and stables are 
endeavouring to play them false, and in such cases they have only 
to handicap men instead of horses; for should any owner venture to 
complain (which, however, is most unlikely, as no owner who has 
put the cap on would dare to make the fact prominent), the retort 
is obvious, and the onus of explanation of the running which has 
thus prompted the weights would rest with the owner rather than 
the handicappers; while as for any question of libel, no action would 
lie, for they are undoubtedly privileged officials. In many instances 
of recent years they have been too timid and reluctant to risk 
complaint and unpopularity.” 

Mr. Clayton has been an owner of racehorses for five and 
forty years, and for that very reason will no doubt be set down as a 
supporter of old fashions and an opponent of new; but it may be 
observed that many men who have only quite recently devoted 
themselves to the Turf are equally opposed to the gate. That 
opposition is, however, futile, for there is no chance of its sup- 
pression. How best to utilise it is the point to be considered. We 
may regret its institution, but it has become firmly fixed. 

Another well-known owner of many horses and constant winner 
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of good races, an all-round sportsman moreover, whose name I 
regret being unable to give, takes a much more optimistic view of 
matters. Here is his letter: 

‘‘T read the article in Badminion with much interest, though 
there is little contained in it which has not been freely spoken of 
before; but I am not prepared to agree that the Turf is in any 
danger of serious deterioration. 

“The list of owners who enter for the much more numerous 
classic and weight-for-age races at the present time is quite equal 
both in point of number and quality to that at any period you like 
to take, and, moreover, most of them are breeders as well as owners. 
I must therefore assume that ‘ Nestor’ only intends the force of his 
article to be applied to the state of the Turf as regards the running 
of horses in handicaps. 

“This is a special form of racing in which I take but little 
interest, and I am not prepared to either uphold the views of 
‘Nestor’ or to dispute them; but since you ask for my opinion I 
can say, qualifying my remarks with what goes before, that I have 
seen what ‘ Nestor’ would call honest owners running their horses 
out to the bitter end, under crushing weights, in race after race, till 
not only the horse loses heart and will race no more, but the owner 
also. A jockey who would persistently punish his horse in a hopeless 
stern chase would be bringing brutality into the sport, which should 
not be permitted. A horse is not a machine, and cannot be depended 
upon always to show the same form any more than a man can at 
cricket, golf, or any other game. Horses are often run before they 
are really fit, because it is impossible to get them fit at home. 
These are generally lazy horses that want a great deal of work, and 
one or two races will often improve them 7 lb. to 1olb. Then there 
is the contrast to this, a horse which requires no work at all, and 
shows his best form in his first race; besides, trainers have to run 
their horses in all conditions and at all distances before they can 
tell what suits them best, unless they have at home suitable trial 
tackle to tell them this. 

“Tf all this be borne in mind, and due consideration given to 
the difference in the going, the difference between one course and 
another, the difference between the capabilities of one jockey and 
another, the place a horse is drawn in at the start, the luck of a good 
start or not being bumped in the race, and finally the pace at which 
the race is run, surely we must admit that there are many chances 
against a horse consistently showing the same form. This is how 
it appears to me; but then I am not given to betting, and perhaps I 
can therefore approach this question with an unbiassed mind. 

‘Is it not possible that the grumbling which ‘ Nestor’ has over- 
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heard emanates from the disappointed punter? I am inclined to 
believe that much of the bitterness which is expressed is caused by 
the loss of money in betting, and comes from men who do not own 
horses—men who, as a rule, follow the market—who regard an 
owner as a good sportsman if he never wins a race and call hima 
sharp if his horse happens to win when they have not backed it, 
or say the horse is not ‘ out’ if they lose their money. 

‘If you hear anyone making remarks of this kind about a horse 
that has been beaten, you may be tolerably sure he has not backed 
the winner, that he is blaming the jockey and the owner of the 
horse he did back, and never for a moment thinks of condemning 
his own judgment. : 

‘If we are to improve the state of the Turf I would first of 
all take that expression literally, and improve the courses over 
which we run our horses. The racecourse, or track as it is called 
in America, should be watered when necessary, and never under 
any circumstances be trespassed upon by the public. The effect 
of a large crowd trampling a racecourse between the races in dry 
weather is seen at its worst at Ascot. The ground becomes caked 
and baked, and is totally unfit for horses to gallop over ; the record 
of horses having run twice at Ascot in a dry season, and never run 
again, is no small one. Are owners to be blamed, then, for picking 
and choosing the one particular race in which they will meet with 
the least opposition at this meeting ? 

“It has been said that Ascot is a public heath, and that you 
cannot stop the public from walking about on to the course between 
the races. The answer to that seems to me to be a ready one. 

“If you can prevent the public from being on the racecourse 
during a race, you can surely prevent them from going on the 
course during the whole day; and, moreover, the British public are 
sensible people, and if they find that such a rule is for the benefit of 
the horses, they will readily conform to it. Although it is a loath- 
some and disgusting sight to see the green turf at Epsom turned 
into yellow or brown, and littered with paper and refuse, yet it is 
not of the same consequence as at Ascot to the horses, for at Epsom 
the natural cushion of chalk formation prevents any serious trans- 
formation of its nature on the surface, although its appearance is 
appalling to anyone who loves the horse. 

“This is the one important reform that appeals to me more 
than any other; and I shall indeed bless the day when the Stewards 
of the Jockey Club issue an edict that no licences will be granted to 
race meetings where the course is not fully protected from damage 
by public trespass. 

‘‘The hardships which owners have to suffer in facilities and 
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charges in railway travelling for their horses, and the excessive 
demands made for inferior stabling, are matters that call for sum- 
mary reform; not to mention the numerous petty inflictions of 
entry fees, weighing fees, and registration fees, together with the 
worry of minor forfeits for entries that have to be supervised almost 
weekly, the consideration of how to enter foaling mares, foals, 
yearlings, and older horses for years in advance; all of which tend 
to weigh down the owner with an interminable burden. 

‘*T believe that many of the objections I have mentioned might 
be relieved to a considerable extent by the riches which would 
accrue to the authorities if they obtained the sanction of Parliament 
to the adoption of the pari-mutuel ; and more, that the small per- 
centage which could be deducted for charitable purposes would be 
amply sufficient for the maintenance of our hospitals throughout 
the kingdom.” 

There is, of course, much that is highly sensible and judicious 
in this, but as to persistently punishing a beaten horse no one for a 
moment requires that such a thing should be done. It is “‘ ready- 
ing’ pure and simple, going to the post with the deliberate inten- 
tion of being beaten and a determination to make no show in the 
race, that is the point in question. The opposition to the pari- 
mutuel would, I am afraid, be irresistible. 

Another owner who also wishes to remain anonymous writes : 
“‘T keep on with it because I am accustomed to it, and should not 
know by what occupation to replace racing; besides, I have so 
many friends whom I meet on racecourses, and in fact it still 
amuses me, though I confess to a frequent feeling of disgust. There 
are, I have counted, 152 trainers whose addresses and lists of em- 
ployers are given in the last edition of Ruff’s Guide ; and of this 
number there are eleven whom I regard as absolutely straight- 
forward men, to whom no suspicion, as it seems to me, could ever 
attach. I am half inclined to give their names, and would do so 
if I thought you would publish them, but I suppose you would say 
that it was a reflection on those who were not mentioned, and in 
fact would be reluctant to let me speak out. Not a few of the rest, 
it may be, run straight as a rule, but now and then send a horse to 
the post with an eye only to the future; and there are certain 
notorious stables as to competitors from which the only question is 
‘Are they backing it?’ If they are, it is exceedingly likely to 
win, because they have a line with every horse in the race, and 
their own animal, owing to previous ‘precautions,’ has about a 
stone in hand. You know these stables, so do the handicappers, so 
do ninety-five per cent. of the regular followers of the sport. I do 
not believe that the Turf, as a whole, is in a bad way, but there are 
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parts of it which are in a very bad way indeed. Why, we often 
even know the horses that are being ‘ kept’ for something. There 
_is one animal that every semi-shrewd backer has been waiting for 
all this year, but it has become so notorious that, clever as its 
connections are, they have not known what to do with it. When 
the name has been mentioned people said ‘ Cesarewitch,” but so very 
many people said it that it did not run; and I am one of many 
who are waiting in amused expectation to see what will be done 
with it.” 

“A Small Owner” is certainly frank: ‘‘The man whom 
‘Nestor’ quotes as saying, ‘ You have to do it if you want to win 
handicaps,” simply states the bare truth; and it seems to 
me that there is a good deal of humbug in ignoring what is 
generally so well known. We constantly hear of ‘an exposed 
horse.’ What does that mean? It means a horse that has been 
run so that its powers were sedulously concealed; at length 
the time has come to slip it; it is slipped accordingly, wins its 
race perhaps easily, and is then exposed: people know just what it 
can do, and its value is considerably deteriorated. ‘ Exposure’ 
merely means revelation of actual merit, and there are few trainers, 
I fancy, who have not one or more horses in their stable that are 
gently being worked up for exposure. As for horses being always 
out—well, you, Mr. Editor, I happen to know, have had the manage- 
ment of horses. Now, frankly, were they always out? Were there 
not times when you rather hoped—we will only say rather—that 
they would not win? I remember a chestnut steeplechase horse 
that came up occasionally—did you really back him in every race 
for which he started ? Were there no times when you thought he 
was getting up a bit in the handicap, and though not quite at his 
best, we'll say, might as well run and ‘take his chance’ ?—that is 
the way people put it, and it signifies that they consider the chance 
forlorn. We are not all the late Duke of Westminster or the 
present Duke of Portland, and, to tell the truth, some of us do not 
see why we should not adopt the means which are adopted by 
others all round us. If we didn’t we should be left. I am afraid 
that if the stewards really knew what happened in every case and 
acted on their knowledge, a good many men now racing would be 
‘off.’ You see we get bad examples in high places. A year or 
two ago a couple of wealthy owners—very wealthy, millionaires I 
believe, one said to be a multi-millionaire indeed—ran horses in a 
way that almost made my hair stand on end. The idea was that 
they did not understand what was being done, that their trainers 
pulled the strings and filled them up with plausible explanations ; 
but if they had no suspicions of what was being done they must 
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have been babes. Was I to see their horses, and other people’s 
horses, pulled time after time, and run mine out? Well, I 
didn’t. I used to tell my jockey—you know the formula—‘ not 
to knock the horse about if he couldn’t get into the first three,’ 
and I so gave him to understand that I didn’t expect him to 
get into the first three that he never got there. I’m sorry, but 
I wanted just to win in my turn—that is all. I do wish things were 
different, and that we could always be out, but we simply can’t be, 
and that is all about it.” 

I hesitated whether to publish this, as it comes anonymously, 
but it seems to bear the impress of truth. So here it is, though it 
is not pleasant reading. For one thing, however, it certainly con- 
tains a hint to handicappers. The chestnut horse he refers to is no 
doubt Cushendun, and if he wants to know, I may tell him that I 
backed the horse every time he ran, especially the time when, start- 
ing at 11 to 8 on, he jumped into the water at Kempton, and fell. 
And let me add that it was good business to back him. He ran in 
twenty-two races when I had charge of him, and won eleven ; four 
times he fell, twice he was fourth, for the big steeplechase at Man- 
chester, and three times second at Sandown, beaten after a hard 
fight. This is a personal matter, but the implication in the letter 
got my back up. 

I have other letters, but no more space, and must consider 
whether to resume the discussion next month. 
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SPORT IN 


MANCHURIA 
BY M. L. M. VAUDIN 


For the sportsman the Great Bustard is the king of birds. He is 

pleased who with a long shot from a rifle brings down a noble 
Zambesi goose breathing defiance from the top of an ant-heap in 
Central Africa, but the truly proud man is the slayer of a great 
bustard, stalked and re-stalked until at last he is bagged. 

In Southern Manchuria the Otis tarda generally appears 
about the New Year, having been driven down from the north by 
the snow-storms, invariably choosing for its feeding-grounds large 
open spaces, affording no cover whatever except the inevitable grave 
that sprouts from the earth wherever the Chinese are found. 
The birds are extremely shy and wary. Should the country be in 
any way undulating, sentinels are always posted to give the warning 
note on the appearance of danger. Their local name is Boo. 
The Chinese hunt them regularly, either by stalking or by means 
of decoys. The decoy varies from a well-covered and well-stuffed 
boo to a ridiculous travesty of straw and feathers. A hole is dug 
and lightly covered over with straw. Sitting in this, surrounded by 
his decoys, a Chinaman will wait for hours, day after day, till a 
lucky shot rewards his patience. 

Li, a sportsman moulded after the best of Britain’s traditions, 
had often declaimed to me the glories of the pursuit of the boo, so 
much so that I had determined, if the Fates willed it, to profit by 
my stay at Newchwang by setting forth to capture one of these kings 
of the plains. Being in touch with the Chinese of the surrounding 
districts, and in fact of the whole of Manchuria and North-east 
Mongolia, Li always kept me well posted in news of sporting 
interest. On January 11 we heard that the Tien-chuan-tai district 
was fairly well provided with these desirable visitors, so a start 
on the 13th was arranged. I finally decided upon travelling in a 
Manchurian cart, it being necessary to take one in any case to carry 
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one’s impedimenta and servant, and the cold was too intense to 
admit of spending any length of time in a saddle. 

At 9 a.m. my vehicle arrived, a good specimen of its kind, with 
a smiling driver and a well-fed mule. The new-comer seldom 
speaks well of these conveyances; he has either been half-frozen 
or semi-asphyxiated. With experience one gets into the way of 
arranging the interior of the cart so as to obtain the minimum of 
discomfort ; accordingly I set to by getting the box of liquor and 
provisions well to the back, and over that placed a hair mattress; 
a couple of pillows, two blankets, a Scots plaid, and a fox-skin rug 
completed the couch. On one side of the mattress reposed a light 
‘303, on the othera Tolley heavily-choked double eight-bore. At the 
back of the vehicle was fastened a tin box containing clothing, etc., 
and my shooting-boy’s bedding. 

The latter, one Yung by name, was a Manchu, tall, powerful, 
ruddy-faced and good-humoured, dressed in thickly-wadded blue 
clothes, surmounted by a voluminous skin cap. He was a keen 
sportsman, well versed in the use of firearms; but, like all barbarians, 
ineradicably imbued with the idea that the white man’s weapons 
are deadly at any distance. The necessary bargaining having been 
made with the carter and Lung as to the remuneration they were 
to receive, its exact amount, date of payment, and whether in small 
money or large dollars—an important and absorbing transaction to 
a Chinaman—we were ready for the start, which was soon made 
when Li came tooling down the road. 

An ideal morning: a clear blue sky with here and there a fleck 
of white, a glorious warming sun, the air keen and crisp with the 
intense frost—Manchuria at its best. This fair country a few 
months later to be the scene of carnage, hatred, and all the savage 
violence that the beast in man can exhibit! 

We started off at a smart trot along a perfect road worn as 
hard and as smooth as a good urban pavement by the passage of 
innumerable carts bringing in merchandise from all parts of 
Manchuria, and even from far-off Mongolia, some trundling the 
indigo from places three hundred miles distant, with teams of five 
ponies and mules who shy violently at the mere odour of a European. 

One hears much talk in Europe of the cruelty of the Chinese 
towards their domestic animals. This is a delusion. A Chinaman 
rarely ill-treats them, they are too useful. The teams of mules and 
ponies in Manchuria are almost invariably well fed and cared for ; 
many are blind, having been struck in the eye by a whip, but never 
intentionally.’ 


! Carelessness to this extent and absolute cruelty are surely well-nigh the same 
thing.—Ep. 
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Passing through the Russian encampment we see a battery of 
field artillery, and witness the drilling of a body of recruits by a 
portly and bibulous-looking officer. 

As our destination was about seventeen miles distant, we were 
in no great hurry, so at one o’clock a halt was made at a large inn 
for the refreshment of man and beast; and very glad we were to get 
out, take a run round the yard to restore the circulation in our 
chilled limbs, and then enter the warm if somewhat cheerless room 
of the proprietor. Two cups of scalding coffee soon sent hot blood 


A MANCHURIAN CART 


to the extremities, and a substantial quantum of sandwiches and 
claret made a cigar all the more enjoyable. The bowl, porcelain 
decorated with red fishes, in which my coffee was served, caught my 
eye at once from its superior and aged appearance. Mine host 
informed me that it had been a long time in his house; but I 
expressed no admiration of its beauties, as that would at once have 
made its price exorbitant. I contented myself by remarking that I 
had left my cup at home and had none wherewith to serve my coffee. 
Lung was instructed to arrange, when I was not present, for its 
transfer to my possession, which was accomplished for the small 
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sum of twenty cents (6d.). It turned out to be a very creditable 
specimen of Tao-Kouang. 

When the time came to start, we were soon careering along to 
our destination, the country now being more open and dotted with 
farmhouses distant from each other about three-quarters of a mile. 
Lung, armed with a pair of glasses, kept a sharp look-out for boo, 
the country being suitable feeding ground, consisting of absolutely 
flat millet fields with the cut stalks prominent above the ground and 
snow, and here and there a grave or shallow ditch. The millet 
stalks are about the thickness of two fingers; being cut from below 
upwards in a slanting direction, they are as sharp as a knife, 
and when frozen hard are exceedingly dangerous, easily pene- 
trating the uppers of one’s boots and gashing the legs of any 
pony, so that cross-country riding is most hazardous. 

A frozen river was crossed, it being easier to drive over the ice 
than the evil bridge; and a small inn, our destination, was close at 
hand, in the yard of which the carts were soon installed. Our 
belongings were brought in and beds made up on the kang, which is 
a long brick couch covered with matting, with a hot flue about one 
foot below. By this time the icicles on our beards and moustaches 
had melted, and instructions were given for the preparation of a hot 
meal. Over preliminary coffee and tobacco we gleaned all the avail- 
able information as to the best hunting ground for the boo, and at 
g a.m. of the following day, after passing a very cold night, we made 
a start. After half an hour’s jaunt from the inn, whilst standing up 
in the cart with a pair of glasses, I sighted, about a quarter of a 
mile distant, a flock of eight birds feeding in the middle of a large 
millet field, with not even an inch of cover within three hundred 
yards of them. At a certain distance, with snow as a background, 
they look exactly like greyish-blue sheep. 

The problem was how to get a shot. After some discussion it 
was decided that Li should proceed ahead and hide behind some 
old graves which lay due north about a mile distant. I was to stalk 
directly at them with a rifle, in hope that when put up they might 
fly within range of Li’s eight-bore. But Dits aliter visum. Li had 
hardly reached his cover when a Chinaman approaching from the 
west put them up, and away they went sailing eastward, high up in 
the air. As they appeared to be unusually wild, probably having 
been shot at before, we decided to seek another flock; so off we 
went, passing farmhouse after farmhouse, seeing plenty of hare- 
tracks in the snow, but no boo. 

About noon a waving of arms from one of our caravan riding 
some distance ahead on a pony announced a find, and ten minutes’ 
trot brought us round a corner of the road in view of a noble 
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gathering of some thirty birds, quietly feeding about a quarter of a 
mile from a farmhouse. Making for this cover, we tied the carts up 
in the compound, and went to the back of the house under the 
shelter of a wall to prospect. 

About five hundred yards to the north of the birds ran a small 
river with fairly steep banks. As we could reach this from the house 
without being seen, the use of its banks as a shelter seemed the 
most feasible scheme, the driving of the birds in this direction being 
assigned to two of our followers mounted on ponies, who were 
instructed to allow us half an hour to get into our ambush. Keeping 
well under cover and walking on the snow-covered ice of the river, 


AN INN IN MANCHURIA 


twenty minutes sufficed to place us in our allotted stations leaning 
up against the near bank. As there was no wind, the bright sun in 
this enclosed space kept Li and myself fairly thawed, whilst we 
patiently waited a hundred yards apart with our eight-bores across 
our knees. Half an hour passed, but no birds; we had simply to 
wait, as the exhibition of half an inch of head above the bank would 
have been fatal. In lieu of the pleasant flap of wings it was a shout 
that brought us to the top of the bank, where our drivers informed 
us that the birds, having allowed them to get within gun-shot, had 
flown to the westward instead of in our direction. As a thing 
is what it is and not another thing, as Bishop Butler has it, we 
could only light our cigars, say ‘‘ D—— the boo,’’ and wend our 
dejected way back to the farmhouse, where the boys had some lunch 
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prepared. With the aid of this and a bottle of sound Medoc life 
after all did not appear to be made up entirely of disappoint- 
ments. 

We had now to start off and make to the westward, in order to 
reach the inn where we were to sleep before sundown, for after that 
the cold is too atrocious for cart-travelling; as it was I had to run the 
last mile to get myself thawed. Li, whose bones were better covered 
than mine, managed to endure the cold without descending. Our 
caravanserai proved to be less comfortable, if such a term can be 
applied to any Chinese residence, than the last, being wind-swept 
and smoky. Whilst dinner was preparing our host regaled us with 
stories of the exploits of the brigands, whose bands were increasing 
in numbers and operating only some fourteen miles distant. 

Our meal consisted of boiling hare soup, frozen sheep’s tongue, 
frozen hard-boiled eggs, and frozen bread; the last-mentioned 
articles, having been in the cart all day, were semi-crystalline, and 
as rapid attempts at thawing such provender are futile, they simply 
had to be eaten as they were. After dinner Li developed an ague 
attack, so had to be tucked in between the blankets and skins. 
I undressed, but could not get to sleep for some time on account 
of the cold, which was intense, it being 15° below zero Fahr. at 
Newchwang, as I subsequently ascertained, so probably it was 
more in this exposed place. All that separated us from the outside 
air was a sheet of white paper which did service as a window, and 
to protect that a flimsy wooden shutter. 

In the morning I awoke with the most appalling headache that 
could possibly afflict any man. Apparently my head had been 
nearly frost-bitten. Li, being very seedy, decided to pack up and 
trundle home, but as I was in the boo country I determined to stay 
there until at any rate I had got a shot at one; so after seeing Li 
safely housed in his cart and headed towards Newchwang, I started 
off to the north-west. Trotting some two miles, we turned off the 
main road in order to get into some fields, and after about fifteen 
minutes’ slow travelling sighted four birds. They were well out in 
the middle of a large millet field, the only available cover being 
three small graves about 250 yards from the nearest bird. I deter- 
mined to try a shot with a rifle, so halted the cart and began to 
creep on my hands and knees up to the shelter of the graves. 

That stalk I shall never forget : the output of energy necessary, 
hampered as I was with long fur-lined knee-boots, heavy clothing, 
and a thick short fur coat, the evil-looking millet stalks waiting to 
wound me with their spear-like points, and the difficulty of keeping 
the snow out of the muzzle of my rifle. Penalise me with the 
blazing sun of Africa, bare legs cut by vicious pampas grass, and an 
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empty water-bottle, but spare me the agonies of a glacial Manchurian 
millet field ! 

Waiting for a few minutes to regain breath and steady my 
hand, I had alook. My gentlemen were quietly feeding. I had to 
fire straight into the sunlight, but aligning the sights as best I could 
I let go. A miss! I could not even see the dust of the striking 


GREAT BUSTARD—MALE, WEIGHING TWENTY-ONE POUNDS 


bullet, but away sailed my quarry to the eastward and settled about 
three-quarters of amile distant. After returning to the cart I deter- 
mined to follow them up, so made the driver lead the mules to the 
eastward in the direction of the birds; and the furrows luckily 
running in that direction made an easy track for the wheels. 
Bringing the glass to bear on the spot where the birds had 
settled, I was elated to find that they had joined another lot, making 
about twenty in all, who were feeding in a long line. As luck had 
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it, after travelling parallel to them for some distance we struck a 
small road that ran directly up to the left of the line. Making the 
driver and Lung get into the cart, I walked beside it on the lee side, 
keeping myself well out of sight of the birds. When 200 yards off 
I was handed the eight-bore, and slipped in a couple of cartridges 
filled with black powder and 34. I had no sooner done this than 
of course one of the mules must halt to stale. Sotto-voce I criticised 
his ancestry even unto the tenth generation. Yea, in divers 
tongues ! 

After this temporary delay, when fifteen yards off, Lung got 
very excited, urging me to shoot. Silencing him in unparliamentary 
Chinese, I allowed the cart to proceed until I was within eighty-five 
yards of the birds, who made a noble sight, looking like enormous 
plovers; then, stepping from behind my shelter, I let go the right 
barrel at the nearest bird and the left at another. The others 
slowly rose and sailed away, leaving the first tumbling about on the 
snow and the second standing up looking at me. 

Whilst reloading—no easy matter with thick fur-lined gauntlets 
and frozen barrels—off must scamper Master Lung to secure the 
birds. I anathematised him, but his excitement had apparently 
made him deaf, so before I could fire again with safety at the second 
bird he was up and away. 

Lung had meanwhile secured the first boo and was covered 
with blood when I came up to him, one of the carotid arteries 
having been severed; but we managed to dispatch it by cutting 
tie other with a knife. I was now a proud man, and would have 
been prouder had not Master Lung’s excitement prevented me 
from adding a second bird to the bag. 

Whilst the men were engaged in tying the bird on to the back 
of the cart I felt I was entitled to a dram and a cigar, and in my 
generosity even gave them a nip. With the mule’s head turned 
towards home I promised the driver an extra dollar if he got me 
there before dinner time, which he did, but on my part it required 
a great deal of running and several halts for hot tea to keep 
frost-bites away. 

The bird scaled twenty-one pounds and had good feathers. 
And now as I pen these lines the words get dimmed when the 
thought comes back to me that Li, my friend and companion, has 
been gathered to his fathers and sleeps on the far-off shore of East 
Asia. He was.a man brave, generous, much enduring. 


BRIDGE 
BY ‘*PORTLAND”’ 


SEEING that Bridge is par excellence the fashionable hobby of the 
hour, while during the last few years an almost feverish interest has 
been evinced in every sort of competition for prizes, it is not strange 
that a means should have been found to gratify both tastes by the 
institution of Bridge tournaments. These have been held with 
excellent results at one or two clubs which number among their 
members a sufficiency of players to make them a success. At 
the New Almack’s Club, where the two sexes commingle indis- 
criminately at the card-table, a tournament in which sixty-four 
ladies and a like number of gentlemen are engaged is at the time of 
writing in progress; and on the 28th of November the Ormonde 
Club, Dublin, begins its annual tournament, which is one of 
the chief events of the winter season for the bachelordom of that 
city. No doubt numerous other clubs and Bridge-playing coteries 
throughout the country will try the experiment for themselves; and 
it may not be amiss, therefore, to explain how a Bridge tournament 
is usually conducted. 

A certain amount of organisation is of course necessary to 
obtain the entries and arrange preliminaries, such as settling the 
conditions under which the contest is to be carried out. These 
matters are generally placed in the hands of a tournament committee, 
the members of which also decide any points of difference that may 
arise between the players during the tournament. The committee’s 
principal function is to prepare a notice containing all the informa- 
tion which competitors will need as to the date up to which entries 
will be received, the amount of the entrance fee, and prizes, etc., 
together with all necessary rules and regulations for the tournament. 
This should then be printed and circulated among the persons who 
are to be invited to compete, or in the case of a club competition 
limited to its own members a written notice posted in the club 
rooms may suffice. 

To avoid all misapprehensions and disputes, it is important 
that the conditions under which the tournament is to be played 
should be clearly defined before any entries are received. The 
rules to be followed will, of course, be the well-known Club Code, 
except in so far as it is modified by any special rules framed by 
the tournament committee as to cutting for the deal, etc., and 
by the etiquette generally recognised among the players. 
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Having obtained a sufficient number of entries, the next 
thing to do is to sort the competitors into pairs by drawing lots, 
and when ladies as well as gentlemen are to compete it should be 
so arranged that each pair of partners may consist of a member of 
either sex. Once drawn, the same partners play together through- 
out. The next step is to make the draw for the whole tournament, 
which is done upon the Bagnall-Wild system, enough byes being 
allotted in the first round to reduce the number of players to what 
the mathematicians call a “‘ power” of 2 in the second. Every 
club secretary or other person who has had to do with a tourna- 
ment on the “ knock-out ”’ plan will be familiar with this ingenious 
device, which makes one draw suffice, and avoids the possibility of 
the same player, or in the case under consideration pair of players, 
receiving more byes than one. 

It is usual in a big tournament to allow competitors to arrange 
their own matches, dates being fixed by which each round must 
be completed. The players meet by appointment, then, at the 
club card-room, or other locus in quo of the tournament, to play 
off their heats. Each heat consists of the best of three rubbers 
until the final, which, to add to its interest and prolong the ex- 
citement, is generally made to depend upon the winning of three 
rubbers out of five. The ordinary club points or other pre-arranged 
stakes are played for throughout, and the deal and choice of seats is, 
as arule, settled by cutting at the beginning of each rubber. The 
losers in each heat are considered hors de combat, while the winners 
are rewarded by passing into the next round, in which they must 
contend with a fresh pair of opponents in precisely the same manner 
for the right of survivorship. Thus the number of couples in the 
running is rapidly thinned down until only two are left in, and these 
then meet in the final, playing the best of five rubbers, as above 
stated, for pride of place. The victorious couple in the final are 
looked upon as the winners of the whole tournament, and receive 
the first prizes, the second prizes being awarded to the runners-up. 

If the total sum received in the way of entrance fees (from 
which, after deducting expenses, the prizes are provided) be large 
enough to bear the necessary amount of subdivision, it is a good 
plan to award a prize to every player in the semi-final. Thus the 
winners in the final round may each receive one-fourth of the stakes; 
the losers one-eighth; and every beaten player in the semi-final 
one-sixteenth. To avoid the least suspicion of professionalism, 
however, the amount available for prizes may be expended by the 
committee on objects of “bigotry and virtue”’ of proportionate 
values, instead of handing it over to the players in cash, and leaving 
them to purchase souvenirs for themselves. 
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It will be seen that in a competition of this nature nothing is 
done to counteract the effects of skill and give the poorer players an 
equal chance with the best. It would be fairer, perhaps, if to each 
pair of partners a handicap were allotted proportionate to their 
ability as Bridge-players; but this is scarcely practicable. In the 
first place, great offence might be given by awarding an allowance 
of a few points to a player who “fancied” himself, and had no 
desire for any concession of the kind. Secondly, it would require 
a very fine judge of the game to arrange a schedule of handicaps for 
the competitors, and he would have to be thoroughly conversant 
with the play of every one of them, which in most cases would be 
an impossibility. And, thirdly, as nothing of the kind has ever 
been done before, he would almost infallibly fix his allowances on 
too liberal or too niggardly a scale, so that in the one case they 
would override the effect of skill altogether, while in the other 
they would not be felt. On the whole, therefore, it appears 
desirable that if the experiment of handicapping at Bridge be 
ever tried it should not be done on the occasion of an important 
tournament. 

Anether objection, and a more serious one, to the kind of 
tournament described is that the result cannot be said to depend 
upon anything but luck. In each particular match, at any rate, 
cards must count for so much more than skill that it can be but a 
shade of odds upon the stronger pair emerging victorious from the 
contest. This cannot be helped, however. It is not pretended 
that a competition conducted on these lines is a sieve to separate 
the good players from the bad, nor that the best players will win 
The object of the tournament is simply to amuse the competitors 
by giving them something to play for in addition to their ordinary 
stakes, while they are incited to put forth their finest efforts by a 
spirit of emulation. And the result is that the winners are rather 
to be envied for their good fortune than looked up to as a pair of 
prodigies, which in these days of misplaced hero-worship is some- 
thing of an advantage. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: A and B are 24 up, and Y and 
Z are at love. Z deals and declares no-trumps. 


Y’s hand (dummy). | Z’s hand (the dealer), 
Hearts” - y 2 | Hearts” - - K Io 3 
Diamonds 4 | Diamonds ~A © io 3 
Clubs” - 6 Clubs” - - 5 4 

- 4 2 Spades” - = 9 
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TRICK I. TRICK 2. TRICK 3. 


9.9} 
2 | *_¢ 


Tricks: AB,o; Y Z,1. | Tricks: AB,o; YZ,2. | Tricks: AB,o; Y Z, 3. 


| 
2 AB, 1; Z, 3. | AB. Tricks: A B, 2; Y Z, 4. 


TRICK 7. TRICK 8. 


> AB, 35 | Tricks: AB) 4; ¥ Z,.4. 


Whatever A now leads, Y Z must win the remaining tricks, viz., nine tricks in all, 
giving them the game. 
Remarks :— 

Trick 1.—Z’s only chance of winning the game is to establish dummy’s 
spades, and in order to make sure of getting the hand in later 
with the queen of hearts he must throw his own king. A has 
evidently led from ace, knave, 8, 7, etc., of hearts. 

Trick 4.—The spades fall luckily for 2. 

Tricks 6, 7, 8.—A hopes to save the game in clubs before Z gets in again. 


| 

Aly 9 | A 4B 

AR, | lets | + 

Boe TRICK 4. | TRICK 5. | TRICK 6. 

ey Y | Y | Y 

A B A| | BJ Al ¢ | B 
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BRIDGE: A PROTEST 


ELEVEN of the twelve conventions suggested for Bridge-players 
by ‘‘ Portland,” in the November issue of the Badminton Magazine 
appear to me wholly unobjectionable; but I shal] never willingly 
concur in the practice of not playing hands where spades are 
trumps unless the value of the trick has been doubled, or the score 
of one party is already above twenty. From the point of view of 
the Bridge-player who plays because he enjoys the game, the play 
of the hand is exactly as likely to be interesting when spades are 
trumps as under any other conditions. One of the essential merits 
of the game is its variety, and that variety, as compared with the 
older and less entertaining form of the same game known as whist, 
principally consists in the fact that there are five different trick- 
values. In one of the half-dozen hands which I remember with 
most satisfaction, I left the declaration to my partner when our score 
stood at sixteen. Spades were declared and were not doubled, and 
I succeeded in making grand slam and winning the game." 

To abandon the play of a hand because neither side is at 
all likely to score more than ten, and it is quite likely that neither 
will score more than four, or even two, seems to me to indicate a 
total want of perception of the importance in the game of small 
advantages. Surely it cannot be denied that eighteen is a very much 
more advantageous score than sixteen, and if that is so I do not 
see how the anti-spade convention can be justified when the score, 
on either side or both, stands at twelve or fourteen. 

If the only object of Bridge-players be to get to the end of the 
rubber as quickly as possible, a more effective convention would be 
to agree beforehand that no trumps should be made, doubled, and 
re-doubled ; and it would be more effective still to play baccarat 
instead of Bridge. The game, if played according to the rules, 
sometimes goes faster and sometimes slower—and sometimes both 
extremes occur in the course of the same rubber. To the player 
who is interested in the play these uncertainties and variations are 
a part, and an important part, of the foundations of his interest. 
The anti-spade convention must be due either to rather childish 
impatience, or to avarice, and in either case it appears to me to be 
thoroughly unsportsmanlike. 

HERBERT STEPHEN. 


1 Note sy ‘“ PortLanb.”—Surely Sir Herbert Stephen or his partner could have 
made something better than spades ? 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


PETER’S PEDIGREE. By Dorothea Conyers. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1g04. 


We lately had the pleasant task of speaking in terms of warm 
praise about Mrs. Dorothea Conyers’s vivid and entertaining Irish 
novel ‘‘ The Boy, some Horses, and a Girl,” and it is no small thing 
to say of ‘‘ Peter’s Pedigree” that the new book is well up to the 
standard of its predecessor. The same qualities are found in both: 
a keen appreciation of Irish character, an ever-ready humour, a 
thoroughly sound knowledge of sport—no one who had not ridden 
runs could write of them as Mrs. Conyers does—and a happy 
phraseology, except when the author is careless and tautological, 
a fault we found in her former work. Just a little pains would 
obviate this, and it is strange that the printer's reader did not call 
attention in the proof to what we must assume were slips. Thus, 
the field ‘‘ went sliding” under Knock Hill, and the fidgety pony 
“slid down”’; an examination was “‘ marked by the little gentleman 
remarking”’; the millionaire ‘‘ watched the passing fields as they 
passed on”; Peter, observing that ‘‘ he had been led to believe so, 
led his cousin,” etc. These little things are easily avoided, and 
for the rest we have nothing but cordial congratulation for the 
author. Peter Reidy is the son of an Irish peasant who has made 
a fortune, and taken a big place in the country near to the village 
where he had been born, and lived a ragged little boy. Peter’s 
pedigree is against him, at least in the eyes of Lady Rochfort, whose 
charming daughter Moira he soon learns to love; but he is at heart 
a gentleman, as likewise in manner, appearance, and ways of life, 
besides being an all-round good fellow. Hunting is to be one of his 
principal occupations, and this of course gives Mrs. Conyers her 
opportunity for exhibiting her intimate acquaintance with horses 
and the people who belong to them, whose quaint expressions she 
catches so happily. Someone is showing Peter a mare. ‘‘ Come 
on, ye schamer,” said the man. ‘‘ Beckon at her behind there,” he 
said to Cassidy in a whisper, and Cassidy beckoned with such 
fervour that the mare departed on her forelegs, her hind ones 
flourishing airily.”’ 

The Reidys have a sporting footman, Cassidy, and a very 
severe butler, Magee, who disapproves of the mare. ‘‘ Whin they 
carries ye home with a neck broken, maybe ye’ll listen to me judge- 
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ment,” Magee remarked. ‘‘ Perhaps,” said Peter, dubiously, “ if 
they can resuscitate me to hear it”; to which Magee observed 
sternly that ‘‘thim long foreign words had no meaning for him.” 
There is a very Irish traveller who arrives at the station several 
minutes after the time set for a departure, and reproves the 
station-master on the ground that ‘the punctuality of ye’r 
thrains is a great inconvanience to the public’’; and there is a 
capital description of a motor journey: ‘‘ The car licked up the 
road at a lawless pace, darting at the steep railway bridge, swooping 
dizzily down the far side ; Cassidy cheering the way by loud-voiced 
prophecies of imminent death, interlarded with a desire to quarrel 
with Harris because he was not afraid.’ We like, too, the sketch 
of Peter as ‘‘he charged the bank, and felt very much as if the 
grey had turned into a four-legged motor with the brake out of 
order.” 

Lady Rochfort will have none of Peter, especially after the 
runaway grey has charged and upset her in the hunting field, and 
he endeavours to carry off Moira, of course with her consent, 
finding, however, when he arrives at the church, having beguiled 
the coachman from his box and driven away, that Moira’s grand 
mother is inside. But the old lady stands his friend, and all ends 
happily. An altogether admirable story. 


Firty OF BRITISH Sport. Portraits by Ernest C. 
Elliott. Notes by F. G. Aflalo. John Lane, The Bodley 
Head, London and New York. 1904. 


Of course H.M. is put first in this excellent gallery of British 
sportsmen, and he is seen in the knickerbockers which he prefers for 
shooting attire, standing ready for birds coming over. The beaters’ 
sticks, we imagine, are heard not far off, and one or two of the more 
enterprising birds will soon appear. One slight criticism we have 
to direct at Mr. Aflalo. The King, it is said, has shot game of all 
sorts, including “‘ grouse, partridges, pheasants—the last, shown high, 
being his favourites.” We are a little inclined to doubt whether 
His Majesty has this preference, and to suspect that the driven 
partridge appeals to him at least as keenly as any other variety of 
game, simply because he appreciates the pleasure of successes which 
he frequently obtains at difficult shots. But what gives us pause is 
the quaint statement that pheasants ‘‘shown high” are the King’s 
favourites. ‘‘Shown high” are the two words that want explain- 
ing, for are they not matters of course? Who cares to shoot a 
pheasant that blunders out of a covert close to the muzzle of one’s 
gun? Everyone who has the faintest claim to the title of sports- 
man wants his birds “‘ shown high.” 
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The pictures are well selected as a general rule, and without 
exception they are both characteristic and good, though a few of 
the leaders will perhaps only be known to devotees of the particular 
sport which they represent. As to this, however, we will not go 
into details, lest we should wound the feelings of a few who are 
distinguished in their own particular line by a suggestion that they 
are not familiar to the world in general. Often, too, the photo- 
erapher has been, we may be sure, hard put to it to select. Who, 
for example, is the chief gentleman rider—across country under- 
stood—of the present day? One of these fifty leaders of British 
sport is here said to be Captain Collis, for whom indeed we enter- 
tain much respect as a remarkably accomplished horseman, but 
whether he is one of the fifty leading English sportsmen is a 
matter upon which Captain Collis, modest as he is skilful in his 
way, would agree with us. A few of the photographs in the 
copy before us lack distinctness ; Lord Galway, for example, comes 
out shadowy. As a rule, however, the subjects are equally well 
chosen and well treated. 


NATURE AND SPORT IN GREAT Britain, By H. A. Bryden. 
Illustrated. Grant Richards. 1904. 


Mr. Bryden has written much, but chiefly of the world beyond 
the seas. He is, however, a cosmopolitan sportsman, a careful 
observer of Nature wherever he may find himself, and these col- 
lected papers will appeal to those who share his tastes. Perhaps 
we shall not be doing Mr. Bryden injustice if we suggest that he is, 
amongst other things, inclined to be a gourmet, for in discussing 
various more or less known birds that come to England, one of his 
considerations is, as a rule, their edible qualities. Thus we learn, 
for few people probably know, that our ancestors—what digestions 
they must have had !—devoured various waders, including redshank, 
curlew, dunlin, and bittern. The redshank, the author declares, “‘ is 
a bird of considerably higher table value than many people 
suppose.”” He laments, too, the disappearance of ruffs, reeves, and 
wheatears—but the wheatear sounds appetising. In a _ recent 
number of this magazine (May) there was an article on ruffs and 
reeves by a keen student of their ways, and Mr. Bryden in his 
chapter on these creatures is in close agreement with our contri- 
butor. He writes likewise about quail, interesting birds which have 
so curiously vanished, for their visits are becoming more and more 
rare. An exceptional number, but still a very few in all, were seen 
in England in the years 1899 and 1893, both exceptionally dry 
seasons; and the author holds the opinion that a droughty and 
prolonged summer is favourable to the presence of the ‘‘ wet-my- 
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lip,” as they are called in Ireland. Sixty to eighty years ago some 
150,000 quail used to be taken in Capri; nowa fair catch during 
the April migration is from 30,000 to 40,000. They are so freely 
netted along the Mediterranean that fewer and fewer reach our 
shores. Mr. Bryden remarks that there is no reference to quail in 
the Badminton Library, a fact for which the present writer is 
responsible. Space could not be afforded for a bird that was so 
seldom found in this country. 

There is an exciting account, quoted from Bishop Stanley’s 
“History of Birds,’ of a bustard that attacked a mounted man on 
Salisbury Plain. After a severe struggle the bird was secured, and 
became quite tame. A century since bustards were very scarce, and 
in a few years they were seen no more. There is an excellent 
chapter on * Badgers and Their Ways,” and many readers will be 
astonished to hear that in Lord Middleton’s country in 1g03 no fewer 
than 161 badgers were killed. They are more numerous than is 
generally supposed, by reason of their sly and nocturnal habits. 
Naturalists especially will read this book with pleasure. 


THE SEDGEFIELD COUNTRY IN THE SEVENTIES AND EIGHTIES, 
with the Reminiscences of a First Whipper-In. Darlington: 
W. Dresser & Co. 1904. 


This is not a new book, but a third edition with new stories 
and notes. Had we been called upon to review the first edition, 
assuming it to have been the same size and shape, we should have 
said that its inconvenient bulk was all against it; but the issue of a 
third edition tends to show that the idea would have been inaccurate. 
It is for the most part what may be called a local book. For 
instance, we read that ‘‘ Mr. Fisher, and sometimes Mrs. Fisher, of 
West Hartlepool, hunted with us; he had two good horses, one a 
bay mare that blew her trumpet a bit, the other a brown which 
carried him wonderfully well. Mrs. Fisher, I think, generally went 
home after the meet.” This may interest those who have the 
pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher’s acquaintance; but the gratification 
derivable from the knowledge could scarcely extend beyond them, 
and they, moreover, being familiar with Mr. Fisher’s bay mare and 
Mrs. Fisher’s habits, do not want to read about either. 

The volume, however, was compiled by and for John Bevans, 
who greatly distinguished himself as first whipper-in to the South 
Durham, and the sale is to benefit him in his retirement. If we 
can induce readers to buy it, therefore, a good man will reap the 
advantage ; and it is the editor, the author of ‘‘ The Fox Hunters’ 
Vade Mecum,” who allowed the unexciting account of the Fishers 
(among similar details) to stand. There are many hunting anec- 
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dotes which will entertain readers. One is of a stranger who 
would persistently crack his whip to the general annoyance. A mild 
humorist rode by the offender’s side cracking still more vigorously, 
upon which the Master rode up and reproved him for making so 
much unnecessary noise, especially as he paid four other men to do it 
—at the proper time. 

* Dicky Johnson,” of Sherburn Hall, must have been a hard 
man to beat across country, notwithstanding that he rode 18 stone. 
Once he started for a pounding match with a friend, and wanting 
to end it, jumped a high wall with a seven-foot drop, uttering such 
a groan on landing that the other man would not have it at all. 
This, too, sounds like a terrible fence: a wicket-gate four feet high 
on the top of four stone steps of exactly the same height; but 
Johnson went at it, and carried away gate and posts without in any 
way hurting himself or his horse. It is odd to read that Bevans once 
broke his leg without at first knowing what he had done. His mare 
swung round after jumping a fence, and Bevans caught the top of his 
boot against the gatepost. Trying to put his foot in the stirrup he 
found that his leg was broken. He rode home. On the way some 
friends wanted to pull his boot off, others to pour whisky down it, 
but he took the whisky internally, as he “felt so queer.” Little 
wonder that he did! 


THE WorLp’s PostaGE Stamps. Bright and Son, 
164, Strand, London. 1905. 


STAMP collecting is a pastime which occupies the attention of 
an astonishing number of people: astonishing, that is to say, to 
those whose tastes do not lie in that direction. This little volume 
must prove of the greatest service to all who are interested in the 
subject, containing as it does illustrations of, if not all the stamps in 
existence, at any rate all with exceedingly few exceptions, and for 
anything we know the collection may be actually complete. The 
prices are also given. Which is the most expensive stamp on the 
market we are not aware. The Jummoo green is set down at £25, 
but many far exceed this. There are infinitely more stamps in the 
world than are dreamed of in the philosophy of those who are not 
philatelists, and these outsiders will also be apt to wonder why the 
unused should often be so much more valuable than the used. 
Thus a carmine lake Bahama stamp used is worth 5s., unused just 
ten times as much; a shilling mauve Barbados example respectively 
7s. and 50s. Not seldom, however, both cost precisely the same. 
This book is a mine of compact information. 
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BADMINTON ‘NOTA BENE” 


THE question of lighting effectually and economically is one of the 
first importance, and it is claimed by the Economic Safety Gas Co. 
that they have solved it. At a price far lower than that of any 
other system the company profess their ability to instal an appar- 
atus which will supply a purer gas, which does not consume the 
oxygen in a room, and cannot explode. The machine acts auto- 
matically, so that once set in motion nothing more is needed. A 
special burner is required, but existing gas pipes and ordinary fittings 
can be utilised. All this sounds well, and as the company at 
Finsbury Pavement House guarantee for twelve months every plant 
installed, there should be no mistake about it. 


The manufacturers of Crystalate Billiard Balls are anxious it 
should be known that during the past season no fewer than five 
professional records have been broken with crystalates, by W. H. 
Stevenson and other players. On the principle of supporting home 
manufactures crystalates should also be considered, as they are the 
only composition balls made in the Empire. As to the value of 
them, a significant fact is that of the only three breaks of over 700 
ever made under existing rules on a standard table one was with 
crystalates, which have only been on the market aa three years. 


* 


The production of a motor for 125 guineas any a firm of acknow- 
ledged rank is a big step towards solving a difficulty. This, how- 
ever, is the price at which the 5 h.p. Humberette is sold by Humber, 
Limited. From this sum upwards more commodious cars can be 
obtained, the Royal Humberette 63 h.p. for example, with a 
cabriolet canopy fitted with hinged glass front. A most serviceable 
brochure, ‘‘ How to manage the Humberette,” is issued by the 
company, and contains a general description of the car, framework, 
engine, transmission gear, controlling mechanism, and body, with 
numerous diagrams and detailed information. 


Praise has already been bestowed on the admirable edition of 
Whyte Melville’s works published by Land and Water Illustrated, 
and it is pointed out that the series is eminently suited for a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s present. The publishers are making special 
arrangements to suit subscribers ane may carry out this idea, details 
of which are given as an “‘ inset.’ 
3A2 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are ail 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December competition will be announced in 
the February issue. 


THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 

The Prize in the October competition has been divided 
among the following competitors :—Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prest- 
bury Court, Gloucestershire; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington ; 
Mr. Robert Whitbread, Rutland Gate, S.W.; Mr. E. E. Browne, 
Wrexham; Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. R. S. Reid, Edin- 
burgh; Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate; Mr. D. K. Bernard, Rifle 
Brigade, Fort Manoel, Malta; Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge; and Mr. Carl Rubow, Copenhagen. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


STEEPLECHASING IN JERSEY, SEPTEMBER I904 


Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kery, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


THE OPENING MEET OF THE BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS AT TOLL DOWN, 
NEAR BATH, OCTOBER II, I904 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 
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ROSSLYN PARK UV. OLD LEYSIANS 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


WATERBUCK IN EAST AFRICA 


Photograph by Lieutenant V. Champion de Crespigny, A.D.C. to Sir Donald Stewart 
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RACE FOR THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF $ CUP ON THE CHINA STATION, WEI-HAI-WEI 
Photograph by Mr. D. F. Murray, Lieutenant H.M.S. ‘‘ Centurion,” Wei-Hai-Wei 


IN THE GUARDS’ BRIGADE FIVES COURTS AT ALDERSHOT 
Photograph by Mr. Robert Whitbread, Rutland Gate, S.W. 
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TOO LATE FOR HIS DINNER 


Photograph by Miss Helen Newton, Catmose Cottage, Oakham 


SAILING IN DUBLIN BAY-—RACE OF 25-FOOTERS.—LORD DUDLEY’S ‘‘ FODHLA 
WON AFTER A BAD START 


Photograth by Mr. E. E. Browne, Wrexham 
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HADLOW HARRIERS—A KILL ON THE BANKS OF THE MEDWAY 


Photograph by Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge 


GYMNASTIC DISPLAY, EDINBURGH ACADEMY 


Photograph by Mr. R. S. Reid, Edinburgh 
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JAVANESE THEATRICALS AS PERFORMED IN THE OPEN 


Photograph by Mr. George P. Lewis, Sourabaya, Java 


PANTHER SHOT IN THE DECCAN 


Photograph by Mr. W. F. Wormald, 4th (Q.0.) Hussars, Muttra, India 
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TUG-OF-WAR AT THE GARRISON SPORTS, MALTA 


Photograph by Sergeant G. Cleaves, Fort Ricasoli, Malia 


A GOOD JUMP 


Photograph by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MAY RACES—JESUS BUMPING CHRIST'S 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College. Cambridge 


LUNCH TIME ON A PERTHSHIRE MOOR NEAR RANNOCH 


Photograph by Mr. Arthur R. Best, Abbott’s Ann, Andover 
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OFFICERS OF IST BATTALION RIFLE BRIGADE—WINNERS OF OFFICERS’ TUG-OF-WAR, 
MALTA GARRISON SPORTS, MAY I9Q04 


Photograph by Mr. D. K. Bernard, Rifle Brigade, Fort Manoel, Malta 


OSTRICH FARM IN THE KLAARSTROOM DISTRICT, CAPE COLONY 
Photograph by Colonel G. C. Helme, C.B., C.M.G., Rowden House, Chippenham, Wilts 
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POLO AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY —A TUSSLE NEAR THE TOUCH LINE 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanue! College, Cambridge 


AMATEUR RIDING CLUB STEEPLECHASE, COPENHAGEN 


Photograph by Mr. Carl Rubow, Copenhagen 
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The Gadminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALt CoMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER,“ BADMINTON haat 
_8 HENRIETTA STREET, Covent GarbDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 


Dr. J. Ms a says: “ What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in‘My Lady Nicotine’ is the 


“CRAVEN’ 


Mixture, and no other.” 
Sample }-Ib. Tin, 2 2/6. Postage 3d. extra. 
THE CIGARETTE OF DISTINCTION. 

We claim that the “Craven” Cigarettes are distinct in every way from all others 
hitherto offered to the public. 

By the process of manufacture dust is entirely eliminated, and the strands of Tobacco 
being parallel and not massed together as in the ordinary way, the Cigarette draws more 
freely, is superior in smoking qualities, and more palatable. 

The Tobaccos used in the composition of the Mixture are the finest Oriental and 
American growths, well matured and free from scent or artificial flavouring. 


To judge two different kinds of Cigarettes the two should be lighted together and 
smoked alternately. 


Price 58. per 100, 18. per 20, 6d. per 10. Postage extra. 


CARRERAS. Lta. | 
e 
Austrian Travel and oom PURE HEAT 


WITHOUT SMOKE or SMELL. j 


Information Bureau, Patent HYGIENIC 
86, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. it ‘SYPHON’ STOVES 


e 
b | The heat generated by the ‘ Syphon" Stove 
Arranges for Shootings and Fishings ee is Absolutely Pure. No Fumes or Smell can 
aS pass into the apartment. All products of 
at very Moderate Terms. combustion are rendered innocuous by 


} y automatic action within the Stove. Pure 
ADVISES AS TO WINTER SPORTS : | heated air only emitted. 
Ski-ing, Tobogganing, Skating, Sleighing, etc., etc. Ura ved Supplied to H.M. The King. 


————— iS =F Of all Ironmongers, Stores, Gas Co.'s, or of 
First- Class Hotels with Moderate = aN ii =< S. CLARK & Co., Makers, Compton Works, 
Pension Prices. moist = Canonbury Road, Highbury, London, N. 


ee 5 SEND POSTCARD FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET BA, FREE. 
PAMPHLETS, Etc., SENT POST FREE. Write or Call. 


A. J. WHITE, 


74. St. James's, S.W. 


GENTLEMEN’S 
SILK 
HUNTING HATS. 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cotton ae ag 2 Grips, Pin or Loop 3 op, 1/1 pair. 
“St Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 ,, 
, 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 
" 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 ,, 
Postage, 1d. pair. 


Cut piece of card or sticks for ; . 
length and breadth, as showr (For sepporting Gents’ Socks.) 
in dotted line. Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair.) By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ,, ld. pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, extra. 
The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
VELVET ; without injury to the HOSE. 


HUNTING ‘The ACME OF COMFORT.” 


HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


CAPS. 


Ladies obtain from— obtain Jrom— 
$ PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., T. M. LEWIN, > 
Also made Light D. H. EVANS & Lid, G. PRATT 
; AMES SPENCE o., Ltd., | : 
for Harriers and ONTING BROs., Ltd., &s 
Beagles. WM. WHITELEY, Ltd., R. 


Hosiers, 
London. 
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THE STANDARD WORK ON THE DOG THE STANDARD WORK ON THE HORSE. 


Size—Demy 8vo. (or 8 by 54 inches), handsomely bound in 
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cloth, bevelled boards, and profusely Illustrated. 


Our Friend 
the Dog. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Exchange and Mart says:—“ Dr. Stables begins at the begin- 
ning by descending to the level of the veriest novice, and taking him 
through every detail of kennel management, until he leaves him a 
necessarily wiser man. Then follow a host of useful hints upon feed- 
ing. Dog diseases are treated in a practical manner. Pee 
dealing with the numerous varieties of the dog, there is much instruc- 
tive information.” 

A 


COMPLETE PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO ALL THAT IS KNOWN ABOUT 
EVERY BREED OF DOG 
IN THE WORLD. 


With an APPENDIX on the Latest Breeds | 


by E. B. JOACHIM. 
EIGHTH EDITION. Price 6s. 


Our Friend 
the Horse. 


By F. T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 


Size—Demy 8vo. (or 8 by 54 inches), handsomely bound in 
cloth, bevelled boards, and profusely Illustrated 


Price 6s. 


A MOST COMPLETE GENERAL GUIDE 
BOOK UPON ALL THAT IS KNOWN 
ABOUT THE HORSE. 


How to Keep in Health, How to Stable, 

| How to Feed, How to Work, How to Tell 

| the Age up to Thirty Years, How to Train, 
Racing, &c. 


FULL DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATION OF 
ALL BREEDS. 


Companion Work to OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 


BRIGHT & SON, 


Stamp Dealers & Philatelic Publishers. 


< 


NOW READY. 


The 6th Edition ““ABC’’ Catalogue. 


Nearly 900 pp., and with about 6,000 Illustra- 
tions, giving all varieties of Watermark, Perforation, 
Paper, Type, etc., for Stamps, and full list of Post 
CarpDs, ENVELOPES, WRAPPERS, etc. 


Price 2/6: or Post Free, 2/10. 


In response to the wishes of many of our customers, 
we have published in a separate volume of 
650 pp., the section of the above Catalogue con- 
taining Adhesives only. This contains STAMPS 
OF ALL COUNTRIES in alphabetical order. 


Price 1/6; or Post Free, 1/9. 


This is a marvel of cheapness, and no Collector should be without tt. 


BRIGHT’S STAMP MARKET 


For the Purchase and Exchange of CoLLEctrors’ DupLi- 
caTEs. Write for full particulars. 
SELECTIONS sent on APPROVAL to all parts of the Globe. 
WE ARE THE CHEAPEST DEALERS IN THE WEST END, 
or anywhere else. 


Price List of Sets, Packets, Albums, etc., etc., Post Free on application, 
Interchangeable Albums, from 8d. upwards. 


164, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PHILATELY. 


Pleasure with Profit. 


Pleasure is usually obtained at cost of pecuniary loss, but in the fascinating pursuit 
of Philately a means is aftorded to smart people o' bining pl ith 
profit. A collection of old postage stamps will, if judiciously put together, on 
realization provide an interest of from 15 to 50 per cent, on the outlay 
according to the judgment and care of the collector. Breaking a fine collection 
of over 11,000 varieties, including first issue English 1d. Black, 2d. 
Blue, and rare Officials, Triangular Capes, Fine Old Pence Ceylon, 
etc., and shall be most happy to forward selections on 5 days’ approval, and f 
allow the huge discounts of 84d. in 1/- for Foreign, and 7din 1/- for British 
Colonials, so that only . or 5d, is to be remitted. Stamps are mounted 
neat little books (iny name and address does not appear, as they are leit blank 
for the benefit of those who get a book on approval at 8d. in 1/- discount, 
and sell to their friends at 6d. in 1/-, and thus making their own collection 
at very little or no cost). A list of special arrivals by the foreign mails is sent free 
tea Asis on application, and in it trom time to time great bargains are offered at 
an extremely low figure, and when cleared out and a new list appears prices are 
considerably raised. In my last list I offered sets of Northern Nigeria Queen for 
40/- per set. I am now open to give £3 per set for these identical sets. I 
am at all times prepared to purchase single stamps, lots, or collections to £1,000 
for cash, 


J. T. BOLTON, 5, Elmwood Road, CROYDON. 


Ghe 
“British Official’? Packet 
as enumerated last month is yet tv be had. Early application 


should be made, as our stock is rapidly being depleted. The price 
remains the same, 6d. post free. 
SOME MORE BARGAINS. 
Cat. price. Our price. 
South Australia, 6d. and 1/-, 1904, per pair he Pe 9d. 
Natal 1/- King’s Head .. 
Lagos, 1882, 1/- orange C.A. mint 
Sierra Leone, 1896, 6d. mint 
Jamaica 2/-, 1897 .. ‘ 
Cape, 1893, 1d. on 2d. error, ** no stop” 
Bermuda 3d. yellow-buff.. 
China, 1 Cand. 1878 mint 
U.S.A. goc. Post Office .. 
Malta 1/-, obsolete 
Queensland, 1#97, 2d. red, very scarce 
British South Africa, 1897, 3d. re-engraved ae 6d... 
All are grand copies, and can be had on approval, together with selections 
of fine medium stamps. Our motto is: “No fancy prices.” Asa matter of 
fact, we sell from so to 70 per cent. below catalogue. Want lists respectfully 
invited. LECTIONS and loose stamps BOUGHT. Best prices given. 
A. W. TYRRELL & CO., 75, LITTLE BRITAIN, E.C. 
The Oldest Stamp Shop in the City of London, 
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| HEMPSTEAD: ROAD we ~ || 
GRAFTON S1-DUBLIN~-7 ONION RYDE_ 


oa Solid Silver Sauce or Gravy Boat, Silver Mounted 
Solid Silver Salt 4 pint capacity, 54in. long, 10/6; Glass Salt Gellar, 


Cellar, } pint capacity, 64 in. long, 18/6. 2in. diameter, 
Practical and quaint de- ~* DECOR: TIVE 104d. each. 


sign, 2} in. diam. 7.9 Solid Silver Tea 
Set of2 ... 15/- Caddy, oval shape, OVELTIES S, 
Glass — 1/- each elegant design, 3 in. al 


high, 17/6. see 


PRESENTS 


SPECIAL: ILLUSTRATED 


Elegant Real Doulton “ Toby” Sterling” 
Silver Mounted Tea Pot, Sugar Basin, and 
Cream Ewer, in Four Sizes. 


Capacity of Tea Pot 4 1% 2 pts. 
811 10/6 13/41 17/6 


Per Set of Three Pieces. Solid Silver Tea Service, 


Milk Jugs, Hot Water Jugs, and Coffee Pots fj i 
to match above: 1 pint, 6/6; x pints, 8/6; ; : é O Antique fluted design. Capacity of Tea Pot, 1} pints. 
2 pints, 10/6 each. £5 18s. Gd. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74a, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 
Open (Free) Daily, from 10 to 6. A Visit of iain Invited. 


ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable Presents. Their artistic character renders 
them especially suitable for decorative purposes in homes of taste; whilst their moderate cost 


brings them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


Now Ready. The Fifth (1905) Edition of the 


PORTOFINO,. Standard 
The Queen of the Mediterranean. Catalogue 


GRAND HOTEL SPLENDID. || vosrece rue 


§ 422 pages, ae » Illustrations, 19,242 different Stamps, 


Most Ideal for a Winter Resort. described, snd priced. 
= : Price 1 6, Post Free. 


Open from Ist October till May. — 7 Or Interleaved and Bound in Cloth Gilt, 


3/6, Post Free. 


ALL MODERN COMFORTS. THE STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. 


All Rooms due Scuth, facing the Bay, with 60,000 square 
> ial rranged and iliustrated on a nove princip| e, every space numbered to correspond 
metres of Park, Garden, and Forest. Twenty five with above-named catalogue. Quite New and Up-to-date. 
minutes from Railway Station, SanTA MARGHERITA Full Particulars, Prices, and Specimen Page Free on Application. 
(EASTERN RIVIERA). New 68-page price list of nearly 2,000 different sets and packets of stamps sent on 


Telegraphic Address : Splendid, Portofino.” receipt of penny stamp for postage. 
Proprietor: R. VALENTINI. WHITFIELD KING & CO., Ipswich. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. TELEPHONE 368 
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‘Real Antique 
Furniture 


is a good Investm2nt as 
well as an Attraction to 
all with Artistic Tastes. 


Price List Post Free from 


JAMES W. PARTRIDGE, 
Alvechurch, Worcs. 


Please mention “‘The Badminton 
Magazine.” 


TO SPORTSMEN & OTHERS 


EXCLUSIVE REGISTERED 


Novelties in Gold & Silver 


FOR PRESENTS. 


GES 
Charming Illustrated Booklet free on application to 


HENRY WELLS, 


Jeweller and Silversmith, 
HIGH STREET, SHREWSBURY. 


STALLS BOOKSE 


‘SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
information properly given which should not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 


medical authorities. 
4 BOOKS TO IiEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What o Young Man 
. Ought to Know. 
| What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know. 
What Man of 45 
Ought to Know. 
_ 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
| By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
and Mrs. Emma F.A.Drake,M.D. 
| What ao Young Girl 
: Ought to Know. 
What a Young Weman 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know. 
_ What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 
4s per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
3 NEW BOOKS. 
**Manhood's Morning’? (Conwell). A book of high 
ideals for young men. A golden gift book, 4s, net. 
** Faces Towards the Light,"’ devotional (Stall). A 


splendid book for spiritual quickening, 4s, net. 
** Maternity ’’ (Drake), 2s, net. 


Vir Publishing Co. route 


TATTOOING 


by the Leading Society Tattooist, 


TOM RILEY, 432, STRAND. 


(Patronised by Royalty.) 


Under Royal Patronage. 
HUBERT GOULD, 


Antiques, 
27, CRAWFORD STREET, 
BAKER STREET, W. 


JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, CHIPPENDALE, 
HEPPLEWHITE, SHERATON FURNITURE. 
CHINA, GLASS, PRINTS, BRASS, &c. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Original Designs in all Colours. 
ELECTRIC NEEDLES (Own Patents). 
ANTISEPTIC TREATMENT. 


Eighteen years' experience in the Far East, 
Egypt, South Africa, America, and Europe. 
Complete Tattooing Outfits for Sale. 
Pupils Taught the whole Art of Tattooing. 
Write for Particulars to— 
oy Mr. T. RILEY, 432, STRAND. 


Also at SCOTTISH ZOO, GLASGOW. 
Represented by PRorEssoR CLARE. 


One of the Sights of Norwich. 
HERCULES AND SAMSON HOUSE 


(FACING THE CATHEDRAL). 


Visitors to this city should avail themselves of the opportunity to inspect the Unique 
Collection of Objects of Antiquity and Vertu, including : 


RARE AND VALUABLE PICTURES, go BOOKS 
AND FIRST EDITIONS, OLD SILVER AND 
CHINA IN GREAT VARIETY, OLD CHIPPEN- 
DALE, SHERATON, & OAK FURNITURE, &c.. 


For SALE. 


DRAFTS FROM THE 
INDIAN ANTELOPE 


acquired in Norfolk and the adjoining counties, and from which souvenirs and AND 


presents of all kinds may be selected. 

Some of the best bits dispersed from City and County Mansions generally find a 
temporary resting-place in this Establishment before being finally ‘disposed of to 
collectors and connoisseurs, 

Visitors are welcomed to view these Unique Premises, and to 
inspect the Collection with the utmost freedom. 
Valuations of Property for Probate and Family Division made. 
Entire aco of Villa or 7? purchased at 

ull Value for Cash 
ALL RISKS OF sa OF Pare BY AUCTION UNDERTAKEN IF DESIRED. 


every description of s purchased. 
Cubitt & & SONS, Hercules and Samson House, NORWICH. 


EST ABL ISHED UPWARDS OF so YEA 


JAPANESE DEERHERDS 
at Leonardslee. 
About Thirty of both Sexes from each Herd. 


APPLY TO 


J. B. GRANT, Leonardslee Estate Office, Horsham. 
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MOTOR CAR SHEDS WHITEHALL 
COURT. 


The Finest Residential Building in London. 
easily erected. Full - 


Instructions sent. 
Lined inside with 
Impervious Felt. All 
material of the best 


quality. 
Carriage Paid, 
£510 O 


7 feet x 6 feet 
10 feet x 8 feet 
12 feet x 10 feet 
16 feet x 10 feet 
18 feet x 12 feet 


ALL SIZES MADE. 


SANATORIUMS 


FOR THE OUTDOOR 
TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION. 

Sent out in sections to bolt 
together. Lined inside with 
matched boarding, outside with 
rebated weather boarding, and in : 
between with Impervious Felt. ii 

7 feet x 6 feet FLATS FURNISHED & 


8 x 8 
10 feet x 8 feet ‘ 
Revolving Gear and Foundation Frame, ‘£3 10 0 Most Central and Charming situation, 


Please send for Illustrated Catalogue of overlooking THAMES and GARDENS. 
Stabling, a, Studios, Glass Houses, Pavilions, 


ork Sheds, Poultry Houses, EXCELLENT CUISINE AND MODERATE TARIFF. 


CHICHESTER. , os. 194 VICTORIA. F. M. HORNSBY, 


1006 
Works open from g till 5.30 daily. Saturday till 1. Telephones GRERARD. 


JOYCE'S 


UNEQUALED ACCURACY, 


No. 44,—IDEAL, *22, *25, & ‘32, £2 10 O 
No. 0443.—Ditto, 1904 English Model, *22, 
*25, & *32, weight 6lb.. £217 6 
Other Rifles for Rook and Rabbit 
Shooting, and Miniature Target Work, 
tron 16/6 to £2 2 O 


Single Shot Guns, Hammer and 
Hammerless Ejector and Non-Ejector, 


from £1 12 Otc£10 O O 


Target Pistols, fron £1 3 Ot £3 15 O 
Rifle Telescopes, the most accurate and simple 
on the market, from £2 2 Oto £1212 O, 


fitted. 


Cartridge 


FORMED IN ONE SOLID 
PIECE. 


F. JOYCE & Co., Ltd. 


7, Suffolk Lane, E.C. 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


Wholesale only from 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
AND TOOL CO., 
13-15, WILSON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Send for Catalogue Me 
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SEAFIELD PARK COLLEGE, 


CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, 


FAREHAM, HANTS. 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE specially equipped for preparing the Sons of Gentlemen 
for the Profession of an Engineer, 


MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, and MINING. 


SUCCESSES AT COOPERS HILL EXAMINATION, August 1904, 


All the Boys sent up from Seafield Park College were successful—taking the 
7th 19th, 26th and 29th places. 


Students on leaving Seafield go into works either direct or through the Universities, or to one of the Technical 
Colleges. 


The pupils (ages 14-18) are arranged according to their proficiency in small classes, thereby receiving what is 
practically individual attention. 


The College possesses a very complete plant for the purposes of practical and theoretical instruction, consisting of 
workshops, forge, dynamo-room, testing machine, drawing office, three fitted laboratories (chemical and electrical). 


The College is lighted throughout by electricity generated by its own plant. Seafield stands in its own park of 
80 acres, with accommodation for all games, and boating and bathing are excellent and safe. 


All communications should be addressed to the 


Principal—H. M. MANSEL-JONES, B.A. Lond. (Hon.), 


Ex-Scholar and Exhibitioner, Westminster, &c. 
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DIRECT TO YOU, POST PAID. 

Our whole aim is to build up a personal connectivn by giving satisfaction to 
every customer. We know that our cigars are better than others at twice the price. To 
induce you to give them a trial, we make you 

THIS OFFER. 

No matter how many cigars you smoke from a box, if at any time you feel dissatis- 
fied with your purchase, return the balance to us and we will immediately refund the 
price of the full box, and the cigars you have smoked are yours with our compliments. 
This is why the Valdora is cailed ‘the money-back cigar.’ No store will do this for you. 


PRICE LIST. Per 50. Per 100. 


VALDORA Explendidos .. 8/- 46/- 
Perfectos = 10/- 20/- 
WITH EVERY ORDER TO THE VALUE OF £1 WE ARE ENCLOSING A SILVER 
MOUNTED CIGAR CASE. 
Order your Xmas Supplies now. 


The VALDORA CIGAR Co., 1 Seething House, 61, Gt. Tower St., LONDON, E.C. 


“INTEREST YOUR SON IN 
ENGINEERING.” 


Ghere is a 
Fascination 


about a Miniature Locomotive that 
will actually work when steam is up, run on 
rails, over bridges and through tunnels, and 

pull a load of miniature coaches, wagons 

in a realistic manner. We have made the 
production of these Locomotives and Rail- 
way Accessories our special study, and are 
able to offer the benefit of our experience to 
those interested, thus making it possible for an 
. intelligent lad to run the Locomotive in the Hall 
Preserves, Nourishes, and Restores the Hair or Dining Room, o: lay a Model Railway around 
the garden. This is the fascination that is as instructive as it is 

more Effectually than any other preparation. interesting, and at the same time the knowledge ot Engineering 


gained is of inestimable value. 


Sizes—3/6, 7/=5 10/6. Send at once for 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


ROWL AND’ S 0 D 0 NTO MODEL ENGINEERING REQUISITES, 
over 250 pages. It is the most up-to-date and complete in the 
FOR THE TEETH world. Post free for td. from 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath. W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & Go., 
2/9 per Box. NORTHAMPTON. 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and RowLanv’s, 67, HATTON “A PASTIME TO-DAY—A BUSINESS TO-MORROW.” 


GaRDEN, LONDON. 


| 
The Money-Back Cigar. 
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Gay's Royal Fisheries 


and Aviaries. 
WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


We ave the Cheapest and most Reliable Firm in London for : 


Gold and Silver Fish; Devil, Sun, Cat, Paradise, and 
other kinds of rare Fish; also Aquariums, Globes, 
Grottos, &c. Talking Parrots, Singing Canaries, very 
Tame Monkeys, Snakes, Lizards, Rats, Waltzing and 
Dor Mice; several cheap Dogs and Puppies in stock, 
all breeds; also Cagcs of every description. State 
wants. Inspection invited. Livestock bought and 
sold on commission. 


TELEPHONE : 13,357 CENTRAL. 


For Stocking Rivers, Lakes, Ponds. 


TROUT 


Best Varieties in all Sizes, from Ova upwards, 
2 and 3-Year-Olds reared in a screened 


NATURAL STREAM. 
Waters Improved. Natural Food, etc., supplied. 


For Frices, Information, and Advice apply 


The ARROW FISHERY, 


EARDISLAND, PEMBRIDGE, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


What is Your “Lucky” Stone? 


“THE ANCIENTS” 
Dedicated 12 Stones to the Twelve Months of the Year. 


IN WHAT MONTH WERE YOU BORN? 


To wear a BIRTH-MONTH le is said to bring GOOD 
LU 


No. 296. 18 c&. 53/- No297. 18 ct. 40/,- No. 298. 18 ct. 50/- 
Set with any Lucky Birth-Month Gem. 


LUCKY BIRTH-MONTH CHARMS. 


Gold Rings, Pins, \Studs,"Pendants, Lockets, from 15/- to £&0. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


Write for Lucky Stone List. Stone for Each Month, SIGNS OF 
ZODIAC, &c. Post Free. 


Write to MASTERS, Ltd., say what Month you were born, 
and YOUR LUCKY BIRTH-MONTH STONE will be mounted 
in either of above, and sent Post Free Privately, on receipt of Cash. 


XMAS 
- GIETS. 
CATALOGUE. 


Beautifull 
THE HOLty BROOCH. 
4 . Solid Silver, Leaves Sparkle like 
Post Free. Diamonds. Price 2/- 


MASTERS, Ltd., 374, Hope Stores, Rye, England. 


The HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN 


52, STAMFORD STREET, BLACKFRIARS, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


Patroness—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Vice-Patron—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, K.G., C.M.G. 


Treasurer—ROBERT BARCLAY, Esq. 


Ore 400,000 Patients have teen cured or relieved at this Hospital, which was the first, and for many years the only 
Institution in the Kingdom for Special Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases. 


Necessitous persons are admitted entirely free. 


Out Patients are admitted daily at 1 p.m., and, for the benefit of those unable to attend in the daytime, on Wednesdays at 


7 p.m. Medical men are admitied to witness the practice daily. 


Light Treatment. Finsen Lamps, ‘‘X"-Ray, High Frequency, and Radium, towards the expense of erecting and maintaining which 
Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the Secretary, or the Bankers, 


Messrs. Barclay, Limited, 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 


Four Hundred to Five Hundred of the Suffering Poor are weekly relieved by this Charity, and every 
addition to the Funds would extend its advantages to a larger number. 


GEO. A. RICHARDSON, Secretary 


WITCHELL @ CO., 
ART METAL WORKERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
(B) 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


3 € 


| 


Balconies—Gates and Railings—Finials—Grilles 
for Doors and Windows—Screens—&c., &c. 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK. 


A FREE GIFT! 


z y Sixth Annual Distribution of 


500 


by our system of free distribution. Weare now about 
to distribute 500 for next season. Send one penny 
stamp for Free Gift Form to 


NEW POULTRY SYNDICATE, 
71, Albion Grove, Stoke Newington, LONDON, N. 


— 

2) 

| | ¥ Lady and Gentleman Amateurs are now greatly in- 
ee h creasing their incomes by Poultry Breeding, without 
#2 | sh | previous knowledge or interfering with ordinary duties. 
Penny eggs can be converted into shilling chickens or 
ee = | ducklings, and the profit immediately realised. We 
have sold 12,000 incubators through recommendation 
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HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS. Th a F A B k FIRST AID in Accidents & Ailments. 
188 Pages, cloth board covers, Illustrated. @ 00 


i i i A KNOWLEDGE OF ITS CONTENTS causes the Elliman First 
The Elliman First Aid Book. Aid Book (E.F.A.) animals’ treatment, to be kept handy for ready reference in 
cases of accidents to and ailments of HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS; such as leg troubles, Rheumatism, Common Cold, 
Pleurisy, Congestion of the Liver and Lungs, etc., in Horses; Common Ailments of Cattle, of Dogs, and of Birds. May be 
obtained price 1/- post free to all parts of the world (Foreign stamps accepted). Or upon terms to be found upon a label 
affixed to the outside of the back of the wrapper of bottles, 2/-, 3/6 sizes, ELLIMAN’S KUYAL EMBROCATION. 


The Elliman R.E.P. Book. RUBBING EASES PAIN. 


A KNOWLEDGE: OF ITS: CONTENTS causes the Elliman R.t.P. Book to be kept upon the table for 
ready reference in MASSAGE treatment. Affections arising from taking cold; Rheumatism; Sprains; Common 
Ailments; First Aid in Accidents, and Hygiene of the Athlete, &c. (256 pages, cloth board covers, Illustrated.) May be 
obtained at the Rattway BooxsTa.ts of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Price 1/- net ; or upon terms to be found upon a labei 
ort the bach of cartons containing Elliman’s Universal Embrocation. ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., 
s ENG. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE FOOD DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 


A Staple, Concentrated, Wholesome Food, Appetiser, 
and Digester, Health Protector and Restorer. 


THE PERFECTION of ANIMAL DIET. 


MOLASSINE MEAL. 
The Perfect and Unique ‘“Vonderful Food for Cuttle, Horses, 
Sheep, Pigs, and Poultry. 
Destroys Worms, prevents Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cough. 
Grand Pig Food. 


Gentlemen who sign M.R.C.V.S. recommend 
MOLASSINE MEAL. 


It keeps Horses in perfect Health, free from Worms, always 
Fit and above their work. 
‘Lhe experience of owners of Hunters, Hacks, Harness Horses, 


and others fully confirms the ** Vets.” 


pinning inaeitogod MOLASSINE MEAL has proved itself invaluable for Poult 
as proved itself invaluable for Poultry 
WwoobD, IRON ’ WIRE-WOVE and Game of all kinds and ages, a wonderful egg producer, and 


CONCRETE BLOCKS, TILES or THATCH a sure home keeper for Pheasants. 


CATALOGUE FREE. For Delivered Prices apply to 


THE WIRE-WOVE ROOFING CO., Le 
108, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


or Corn Dealers in all Parts of the United Kingdom. 
LONDON, E.C. 


Rey 
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KONVO CURES 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA, 
as by magic. Konvyo cures without 
rubbing. The great 20th Century Cure 
for Rheumatism. Every user Cured. 
AND SEEK IN VAIN. 18 doses 1/-, or Free Sample for 1d. 


9 stamp. Wonderful testimonials. Write 
to-day. Konvo Mrs. Co., 60, Hunslet 
New Road, Leeds. 


Have Perfect Balance . 
And Perfect Fit. FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


Prices: 15 Guineas to 60 Guineas. LGR 40/- 


Catalogue on Application. 


PER SET. 


Please write at once 
for Descriptive 
Chimney- Circular. 
Established 1855. . . . sweeping and SQ 
Works: 64 Osborne St. . Drain-clearingMa- 


chinesare specially de- 
Private Fitting Range, Private 
ouses, Country Mansions, 
LETHAMHILL — They arealways useful and 
asta lifetime. There are hundreds 
™ Telegrams—‘‘ HORTON, GLASGOW.” of uses to which they can be put. 


Telephone 4296 W.& G.ASHFORD, KENT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


National 


ensderfer 


Typewriters 


are good writers. 


1 
BLICKENSDERFER CO., LTD., 3 the Price— 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; All the Quality. 


also London (9, Cheapside), Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
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USEFUL PRESENT 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR. 


THE GUARANTEE RAZOR. 


Finest silver steel razors, medium size, finely hollow-ground and 
tempered, rounded corners to prevent cutting, each razor guaran- 
teed; will be exchanged if not satisfactory, if returned within one 
week. Put up in neat case, and delivered free for 5/6 or two 10)-. 


H. G. KATTE, 9 & 24, Broad St. Station, London, 
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THE BEST THING 
MADE FOR 
CLEANING SADDLES. 


Useo Rovae STABLES, BY 
HER MasestvS CAVALRY, ANO 
Hunting ESTABLISHMENTS. 


“You Can us 
nothing better “than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & €? Haymarket. London. if your groom 
freats it properly, & uses the Soap according fo dir- 
ection, the harness will always look well,’rve ria, reb.8,1890 


TURNER. & SONS. LTD 
(BREGMNELS. LONDON. 


GILBERTSON & PAGE'S 


ARDIN 


Send ag 1 asa 
Trial. 


No rabbit will vemain in 
burrows properly dressed with 
Renardine, 

Full particulars and testi- 
monials post free on applica- 
tion, The surest and speediest 
means of making rabbits lie 
out for shooting. Beware of 
imitations. 


for 
Shooting. 


Dept. Be p 

- per quart tin 

GILBERTSON carriage patd to 

AND your nearest 

PAGE, Ltd., passenger station, 
Hertford, Herts. 


3/6 snare” your Boots! 


and preserve their new and stylish 
appearance. DRY your wet Boots 
on the 


“Combine’ Boot Tree 
and Stretcher, 


and they won't “curl.” EASE the pinch of tight 
Boots by screwing to desired limit — easiest Boot 
Tree to use in the world! For Walking, Shooting, 
and Golf Boots. All Bootmakers or Post Free, 
3/6 per pair. 

Send stze of Boot and shape of Toe. 


“COMBINE,” I, Marlbro’ Street, Accrington. 


KEATING’S 
LOZENGES 


EASILY CURE 


THE WORST COUGH. 


One gives relief. An increasing sale 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their 
value. Sold in Tins 184d. each. 


NIEDOC..—ViN oRDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 14/6 8/3 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine 
usually sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On 
comparison it will be found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets 


with from the constantly increasing number of customers 17/6 9/9 
it procures us in London and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting it to those who like 
pure Bordeaux Wine. 
3 Dozen Rottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivercd Carriage 
Paid toany Railway Station, including Cases & Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
Liverpool: 37,North John St. Manchester: 26, Market St. 


THE POPULAR 


WHISKY. 


(x SADDLE 
mm 
| 
| 
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PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


BOURNE 
TABLE 
R. M. MILLS & CO., VW ATER 


BOURNE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
West End Agents: D. WHEATLEY @ SONS, 24, South Audley Street, W. 


The Natural Water, in Pints and Quarts, for the use of Families as a Table Water, direct from the Spring—without 
exposure to the air—supplied in 6-dozen cases, carriage paid. 


“The Housing of the Car.”|)|PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


MOTOR CAR & BICYCLE HOUSES 
AND PORTABLE BUILDINGS of Every Description. HARRISON SM ITH & CO., 
Minimum Prices. VAUXHALL WORKS, _ BIRMINGHAM. 

BUILT IN 

SECTIONS. 
Tenant’s Fixtures. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, including unsolicited 
Testimonials and Press Opinions, post free. 


A. ROSSI, Britannia Rd., Fulham, London, $.W. 


SODA, SELTZER, 
LITHIA, POTASH, 
LEMONADE, 
GINGER ALE, 
GINGER BEER, &c. 


ER: 
T. 


LONDON 
7, MARK LANE 
72, MARKET S 


MANCHEST 


Artistic Wood Structures, with Iron, Tile, or Thatch Roofs. 


(Tenants’ Fixtures.) Despatched on Short 
Notice. IlMustrated Catalogue Free. 
etc. 


Telegrams—* Bungalows, Birmingham.” 
PATENT CONTINUOUS IRON AND WIRE 


Portable Loose Boxesfor Hunters 


TENANT'S FIXTURES. 


“. BEST MATERIALSAND 


WORKMANSHIP, 


Prices and 
Particulars on 
application. 


Send 1d. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 
Poultry Houses, 
&e, 


Ti 
J. T. HOBSON & CO., 
Estas. 60 Years. BEDFORD. 
Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres. 


FENCING 


Best and Strongest in the 
Market. 


You can quickly and easily repair and strengthen your 
old wire fences by using Moncaster’s Patent Fencing 
Standards. Best Black Varnish. 


For Prices and Particulars apply 


Ss. MONCASTER, 
9, Walker Street, HULL. 


R. 


oe 


“A HUNTING WE WILL GO.” 


BUT AFTER, to counteract the effects of getting wet or chilled, and so 
inducing RHEUMATISM, 


TAKE A HOT BATH prepared from 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS,” 


The medically recognised Remedy for ALL Muscular Affections. 
Full details from the Sole Proprietors: WESTON 8 WESTALL, Ltd., 41, Eastcheap, E.C. 


2, 
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Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use Jess quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


THOMSON & PORTEOUS . 
EDINBURGH. 


‘Way 
Fels you all chout if. 


SOOTCH WHISKY “The New Riviera.” 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


AMAICA has a perfect climate, and tourists and 
FINEST VERY Op invalids can exchange the inclemency of the 


English winter for the blue skies, gentle breezes, and 


SCOTCH ‘WHISKY. warm, dry climate of the Island. Jamaica possesses 


great natural beauty and many historical relics. Polo 
Deron ck playing, golf, tennis, riding, and driving are all 

specially catered for, and there is excellent shooting 
Glas  pro-as-> and fishing. The large modern hotels—‘ Constant 

No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing Dank 
on the neck O.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the commodation at reasonable rates. Sailings from 
label when the bottle 1s frnished to prevent fraud Bristol by the fine new steamers of the Imperial Direct 
N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain ¥6 of a gallon. West India Mail Service. Magnificent passenger ac- 

a commodation ; moderate fares. 


Reduced Facsimile of Label. 
Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


Supplied to the P. and_O. and other large Shipping Companies ; 
to the leading Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical Write for Illustrated Folder, 


ae are warned against imitations of this Brand, and ELDER. DEMPSTER & Cco., 


buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 


Autograph Signature, “ Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom- 6, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 4, ST. MARY AXE. LONDON E.C:: 


81, Queen Sant. GLASGOW. BALDWIN STREET, BRISTOL. 
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MUSGRAWY 


NEW PATENT 


ULSTER” STOVES. 


EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE HEATERS. HANDSOME IN DESIGN. 
NO OVERHEATING. 
WILL BURN THE ENTIRE WINTER WITHOUT RELIGHTING. 
FREE FROM DUST AND ALL UNPLEASANT SMELL. 
EASILY FIXED, EASILY MANAGED. DELIVERED FREE. 


Illustrated Catalogues Free. 


11 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


MUSGRAVE & CO., Ltd., 07, New Bond Street, LONDON. 


40, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 67, Hope St., GLASGOW. 240, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. St. Ann’s lronworks, BELFAST. 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER. 
6 ‘*Safety”” Pen for 2/6 


A Great Improvement upon all other Fountain Pens. Latest Improved Twin Feed. 


Unequalied for its Beauty —Smoothness in Writing—Regular Feeding in Ink—Easy to Fill— 
Easy to Handle-—Easy to Write. 


Sample Pens, 2/6; Usual Retail Price, 10/6 
The 21/- Pen, Handsome Gold Mounted, for 5/- 
Makers: E. NEWTON & CO., 63, Aldermanbury, LONDON, E.C. 


MOTOR TYRE REPAIRS 


by experienced workmen. Best rubber only used; the best work is the cheapest. All work guaranteed. We 
re-vulcanise and repair, RE-BUILDING AND MAKING EQUAL TO NEW at lowest charges, old and worn covers 
of any make car and cycle. We also supply any make of newly re-vulcanised and re-rubbered covers of all 
kinds and sizes. State wants. Estimate forwarded free for repairs on receipt of covers. All repairs returned 
promptly. Tyres re-built from 15/- each ; satisfaction guaranteed. Tubes vulcanised. Second-hand tyres bought 
and allowed for; all goods on approval. All makes of new tyres, solid and pneumatic, supplied at lowest prices. 
Send to 


A. KORN & CO., Motor Tyre Experts, 


Ia, SOTHEBY ROAD, HIGHBURY, LONDON, N. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


Black Handle -- 5/G | Kropp Duplex Strop.. 
Ivory Handle -- 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste 
; Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/= | Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6,&10/6 


WHOLESALE: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, rv 
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THE MOST PERFECT, ARTISTIC, AND HUMAN-LIKE IN TECH- 
NIQUE, WITH INSTANTANEOUS AND COMPLETE CONTROL OF 
TEMPO AND EXPRESSION. 


The extraordinary success and 
popularity of the “ ANGELUS” are 
the best proofs of its superiority. 

It provides everyone with the essential mastery of technique 
and the perfect control of expression which ensure a musicianly 
interpretation of the great composers. 

Purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians. 

The Simplicity and Completeness of the Expression 
Devices are the unique features of the “*ANGELUS.” 
The control is so perfect, the action so sensitive and effective, 
the response so immediate, that all the effects of expert hand- 
playing are realised with the most gratifying sense of/mastery. 

The **ANGELUS”’ is the only Piano-Player with 
Orchestral Organ Combination, or may be obtained as 
Piano-Player only. Deferred Payments arranged if 
desired, Discount for Cash. You are invited to write for 
our No. 68 Catalogue, or call to see the “ANGELUS.”’ 

J, HERBERT MARSHALL, Dept. 68, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233, Regent St., W. 


Every Householder his own Gas Company. 


1,000 Candle-Power per Hour for ONE PENNY. 
MAKE YOUOR OWN GAS. 


5 the cost of Coal Gas. Automatic in working. Self-contained. Hygienic. No 
Tein. No Smell. No skilled attention required. Non-explosive. Non-poisonous. 


MORE Light for LESS Money. 
LIGHTING, COOKING, AND HEATING. 
COSTS ONE PENNY PER HOUR for 20 Lights of 50 Candle-power each. 
Installations—Plants made in Polished Copper: 

40 Lights (2,000 to 2,500 candle-power , £50. Space occupied, 3ft. 6in. by 2ft. gin. 
80 Lights (5,000 to 6,000 candle-power), £72 10s. Space occupied, 4ft. 6in. by 3ft. 6in. . 
The existing Gas Pipes and Fittings can be used. 

Every Plant is guaranteed for a period of Twelve Months. 
For Country and Town Houses, Shooting Boxes, Churches, Halls, Factories, Country Stations, Villages, &c. 


THE ECONOMIC SAFETY GAS CO., Ltd., Finsbury Pavement House, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No.—1638 LONDON WALL. Showroom— 43, MINCING LANE, FENCHURCH ST., E.C. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Loo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


AND SOLE MAKERS OF 


Dawson’s Patent Ball Bearing Tyer, 


which has less friction than any other made, and consequently is easier 
for the horse. 


PLANS, ESTIMATES, & CATALOGUES free upon application to them at 
THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, near SHEFFIELD, 


or to their branch establishments— 


16, Great Geor; Street, Westminster, London, S.W.; Grosvenor 
PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF STABLE. Buildings, Bonmenete, Manchester ; 50a, Lord Street, Liverpool; or 
Moorhead, Sheffield. 
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Not Acetylene. | 


G.E. LEWIS’ 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 


Has taken Honours wherever shown. 
Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879 and 1880; —~ 1880 and 
isst ; and Calcutta, 1883 and 1884. 


S|OF THE PERIOD 


2) TREBLE GRIP 


Herbert Page, Hertford, 
Heris, will be pleased to 
book orders for Hun- 
garian Partridges, in 
pairs, on the Lowest 
Terms consistent with 
the supply of Live, 
Healthy Birds. 


Write for Pamphlets con- 
taining the most up-to- 
date information con- 
cerning these birds and 
best method of treatment, 
post free of 
HERBERT PAGE, 
HERTFORD, HERTS. 


Price 

from 81 5 
Cross-bolt or my 

Treble-grip Action. 

The above is the latest development of “The Gun of the 
Period," fitted with the newest and best Patent Ejector, com- 
binei with G. E. Lewis’ Treble Grip. 

Wealso make this Gun as a Non-Ejector, with treble-grip or 
cross-bolt action, at 12 Guineas and upwards, or with top- 
lever and double-bolt, from 10 Guineas, 

Our stock of Sporting Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery, is 
the largest in England. Send for 200-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of finished Stock, giving bend, weight, and full description of 
every gun. We invite Sportsmen to come and inspect our Stock. 
Any Gun or Rifle may te Tested at our Range before purchase. 
REPAIRS.—AII kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most 

Skilled Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 
Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in exchange. 


G. E. LEWIS, Gun and Rifle Works, 
32 & 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


GAME! GAME!! GAME!!! 
YOUNG BROS. 


202, CENTRAL MARKETS, LONDON, 


Purchase, or Sell at 5 per cent. Commission 
all kinds of the above in season, 
in large quantities. 


HAMPERS SUPPLIED. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


References : 
London Joint Stock Bank, Charterhouse Branch, E.C. 


SMOKELESS «DIAMOND 


Marvellously 
Quick. 


OTTO ULLSTROM & 84, 


LONDON, have very large consignments of best 
quality of fresh caught live 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES 


arriving every week. Send for Price List. 


Hungarian Blackgame; Capercailzie, Hares, & Fancy Waterfowl. 
Telegrams: “ Ullstrom, London.” 


POLO! POLO!! 


Eroom’s Polo Sticks 
and Balls 


are known all over India, South 
Africa, Australia, and other Coun- 
tries where the game is played. Our 
Sticks are used by all crack players. 


Prices moderate, 
Good termsto large Buyers. 


EROOM & Co., 


Polo Specialists, 
CALCUTTA, INDIA. 


EROOM&CO., 
POLO STICK 
CALCUTTA 


s“CRYSTALATE” BILLIARD BALLS.s 


Five Professionals, / ENGLISH MADE. 


including 
H. W. STEVENSON, 


broke their records 
with “ Crystalate - Look the same. 
Sound the same. 


last Season. 
Sold by Billiard Last Longer 
Houses and and Cost 


Sports Depots 


Write for 
Samples & Pamphlets to 
CURTIS’S & HARVEY, LTD., 
3, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
By ALL LEADING GUNMAKERS. 


MADE iN ENGLAND 
THE ENDOLITHIC MANUFACTURING Ltd.@ 
Pomona Buildings, Fore Street, London, B. 
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KYNOCH 


CasH PRICES 
PER 100: 


“Opex” 11/6 


“Kynoid” 9/6 


Cartridges. 


The “Opex” is the only absolutely Water- 
proof Cartridge that fits an ordinary game gun. 
It is also the only Cartridge which ejects perfectly 
under all conditions of weather. Kynoch Limited 
recommend this Cartridge before all others. 


The “Kynoid ” is a Waterproof-paper 
Cartridge of first-class quality. 


The “Bonax” is the cheapest reliable 
Cartridge sold in the United Kingdom. The 
powder and shot, loading machinery and inspection 
are the same as employed in the manufacture 


of ‘*Opex” and ‘* Kynoid.” 


” 2499 
The “Opex” and “Kynoid” are 
loaded : 

A.—With Kynoch standard load 1;!;0z. of shot and 
Kynoch Smokeless Powder. 

B,—With Kynoch 1 oz charge, specially introduced 
for driven birds, This load with No. 6 or 7 shot is very 
deadly, and has the advantage of being more free from 
blow-back and recoil than any on the market, 


[T} 99 is loaded with standard charge 
The “Bonax” only. 


“Bonax” 7/- 


From Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers only. 


ORIGINAL 


BATH CHAIRS. 


W, MONK & CO. 
for HIGHEST CLASS. 


In numerous Patterns, with or without Shafts for Animal. 


FOR SALE OR HIRE. Lists Free. 


Makers to ther late Majesty the Queen. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


W. MONK @ CO., The Original Bath Chair Factory, BATH. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Gunmaker by Warrants of Appointment to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., &c., &c+y 
invites application for his IIustrated Gun and Rifle 
Catalogue and Special Cartridge Lists. 


CHARLES 


HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUN. 
Either Single or Double Trigger. 


HIGH VELOCITY ‘““CORDITE” RIFLES 
*303, °370, & *450 Bore. 
**ROSS”’ STRAIGHT-PULL MAGAZINE RIFLES, 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


LEE-ENFIELDS, MAUSERS, & MANNLICHER RIFLES. 
SINGLE-TRIGGER GUNS A SPECIALITY. 
Gun Fitting and Coaching at Private Shooting Grounds necr 
Willesden Junction. 


CHARLES LANCASTER respectfully begs to inform his 
Customers and Sportsmen that his Business Established at 
151, New Bond Street, W., in 1826, has now been transferred to 
larger and more convenient Premises at— 


11, Panton St., Haymarket, London, S.W, 
6 


\ “OPpEX” 
11/G 
YNOCH SMOKELESS. 7 
96 | 
| KYNOCH LOADED 
7/- 
| 
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THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR. INCURABLES, 


db 
Founded 1861. STREATHAM, S.W. 


Patroness : M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Gives trength elpless. 
ympathy opeless. 
helter omeless. 


£15,000 NEEDED ANNUALLY. 


st i Messrs. BARCLAY & Co., 54, Lombard Street. EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
Offices, 72, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S 
New Post Card Camera 


For DAYLIGHT LOADING, ROLL FILM, OR PLATES. 


Takes a charming-sized Picture (5}” x 33”), specially suitable for Re= 
production as Picture Post Cards. The Panel and Lens can be 
removed, and a separate one fitted with pair of Lenses for Stereoscopic 


work if required. 
Price, £5 5 0. 


STEREOSCOPIC LENSES AND PANEL EXTRA. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet, Free on Application from 


106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W. 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Woodhouse’s 


GORDON BENNETT 


OF GREAT AGE AND ABSOLUTE PURITY. race, 1903. SPIRIT. 


See Lord Nelson's Opinion in 1800 Prices, Particulars, and List of Agents in England, 
when ordering 500 pipes for the Ireland, Scotland, post free on application to the 
Fleet. Sole Manufacturers— 


“NELSON, DESPATCHES AND LETTERS,” The Gas Lighting Improvement Co., Ltd., 


18, D i Bi E.G. 


Vou. IV. In a letter to Vice-Admiral Lord 
Keith, after referring to his purchase of 
500 pipes, Lord Nelson continues: 
. I don’t think it a bad bargain. 
T he wine is so good that any centle- 
man’s table might receive it. : 
PaLermo, 20 March, 1800. 


Bronte Marsala, « 31/- per doz. 


(ALSO IN WOOD.) 
Sample Quarter Bottle supplied on receipt of 1/- 


Several thousand proper pairs, 
strong and wild-caught, 
October—April. | 

CAPERCAILZIES, BLACKGAME, DARK- 

NECKED PHEASANTS, ROEDEER, 
Arriv: als alive guaranteed; references 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. 

ver 25 vears direct importer. 
Fart Letters 


SUPPLIED BY 


WM. SYKES & GCO., 


2, Fowkes Buildings, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


| tan Schaible Ul 
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The Badminton Aagazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 113. DECEMBER 1904 


COLOURED PLATE—‘‘CHRISTMAS WEATHER.” By H. ALKEN. 
CONTENTS. 
FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: XIV.—DUNSTER CASTLE by ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 
ILLUSTRATED, 


THE SHIRES... By MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 
USTRATED. 


THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH ee = me By LADY CARRINGTON 


ILLUSTRATED. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ROD IN CALIFORNIA ar ae «» By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


THE BLENCATHRA HUNT By The Right Hon. JAMES W. LOWTHER 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A **COUP DE SEINE” IN MAURITIUS .. By C. D. GILMER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
THE STATE OF THE TURF .. By the EDITOR and Others 


SPOKT IN MANCHURIA.. xe By M. L. M. VAUDIN 
ILLUSTRATED, 


BRIDGE oe oe os By PORTLAND" 
BRIDGE: A PROTEST .. By SIR HERBERT STEPHEN 
BOOKS ON SPORT 

XIII. BADMINTON ‘*‘NOTA BENE” 


XIV. A PRIZE COMPETITION . 
THE OCTOBER AW ARD. ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The Fditor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 

A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Carden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 


United Kingdom, and 16 - abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, ede ee Office, 1903. 


BEST PAVING 


FOR COURTYARDS, STABLES, 
KENNELS, COW SHEDS, BARNS, &c., IS 


WILKINSON’S 
GRANITE CONCRETE 


(JointLEss, NON-ABSORBENT). 


W. B. WILKINSON & CO., Ltd., 


= 13, ST. MARY’S PLACE, IMPERIAL ROAD, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE FULHAM, S.W. 
Telephone—No. 1697. Telephone—No. 46 Kensington. 
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INSPECTION INVITED. 


Club Houses. 
Stables & Coach- 
houses. 


Billiard 
Rooms. 
Motor 
Houses. 


ROBERT ILES, oe Patent Fire-Resisting Portable Iron & Wood Buildings Manufacturers, 


THE BROADWA,’Y, WALHAM GREEN, LONDON, 


s.w. 


“THE CHAMPAGNE 


a light, crisp, invigorating water, a great 
contrast to the heavy, salt, enervating waters 
more generally known to the English Public, 


THE IDEAL WATER 


OF: TABLE WATERS.” 


comes from the South of France. Its waters 
bubble up from a natural gaseous spring, 
which late excavations prove to have been 
used by the Romans. 


PERRIER can be had 


at all First-class Hotels and Restaurants. 


and freshness of PERRIER. 


for mixing with whisky is Perrier. 


WOMEN like the delicacy = 


FREDK. C. BAYLEY, 


SHIRTMAKER, HOSIER, 4 AND GLOVER. 


The Smartest Novelties d the Siena’ in Shirtings, Ties, 8 Gloves. 
SPECIALITIES— 


THE BADMINTON GLOVE - 
KNITTED SILK TIES - 


_ 34, STRAND, W.C., 


19, GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., 
And 10, LONDON STREET, PADDINGTON. 


PLEASE SFND FOR PRICE LIST. 


3/- per pair. 
2/6 each. 


THE 


MARGESSON” WORK BOX, 


THE MOST USEFUL YET INVENTED. 


Contains Black and White Cotton, full variety of 
Needles, Scissors, Stiletto, Silver Thimble, 
Pin Cushion, and Button Box. 
: Size 6 x 34 x 2? inches, 

$traight Grain Morocco .... 
Hard Grain Morocco .. 
Seal Morocco 
Crushed Morocco or ‘Pigskin 
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BURBERRY HUNT KIT 


Supplies the hunting man with a “turn out” 
unsurpassed for excellence of material, fit, and 
finish, with the advantage of being Burberry-proof, 
which not only gives security in heavy rain, but 
prevents the worn look common to 
damp-affected garments. 


Hunt Frocks. 


Pink, Grey, and Black Meltons and 
Serges — Burberry-proof — keep out a 
day’s rain, do not lose colour, but 
\ a maintain their brightness after long use. 


Hunt Breeches. 


\’. Gabardines, Saddle Tweeds, and Riding 
Cords — Burberry-proof — never shrink, 
but fit accurately from first to last, keep- 
ing the first-class breeches form so desirable 

for comfort in the saddle. 


Fur-lined Overcoats 
aoe. ary Of the choicest and rarest, suitable for 


GABARDINE BREECHES. travel, driving, and motoring. 


30-31, 
BURBERRYS, LONDON. 


| 


HARNESS 
SADDLE SOAP. SADDLE PASTE. 
BREECHES PASTE & POWDER. 


Sold by all Saddlers and Harness Makers. Manufactory : LONDON, E. 
| 


1: 
RAMIE BREECHES. 
WATERPROOF 
| 
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LISTER 


THE ‘‘POPULAR”’? MARINE 246, HARROW ROAD, 


The ** POPULAR "Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM 1; H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for We claim that 
Pleasure and our Motor is 
For Boats, ~ so Reliable, 
Launches, and | that it cannot 
Yachts, Barges, | ‘sy he improved. 
River Craft, and | | 
Coasting | ~ is BETTER 


* 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 


The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 
‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


It is the best in construciion, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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Floral Decorations 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Table, Theatrical, 
Sprays, or Bouquets. 


OXDERS BY POST PROMPILY EXECUTED. 


S. MATHER (late 50, Strand), 70, Brixton Road, and 
39, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 


There is nothing better than 
LABRILLANTINE 


METALLIC POWDER. 
As used by the Army, 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, &c. 
Sold every where. 
In Boxes, Gd. & Is. each. 
Proprietors— 
J. F. BAUMGARTNER & CO., 


(B.M.) 74, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, LONDON, W, 


Polishing 
Metals 
especially 

Brass 


THE MOST BRILLIANT PANORAMA 


OF THE 


EVENTS OF THE DAY 


Is 


THE SPHERE 


BECAUSE IT IS 


INTELLIGENT. INGENIOUS. INTERESTING. 


The Best Pictures. 
The Best Printing. 


No other weckly Illustrated Newspaper is dealir g so fully with 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, 


THE SPHERE is not a hotch-potch of pictorial snippets. 
It presents the News of the Day in such a manner that you 
can understand their import at a glance. 


THE SPHERE SAVES TIME, 
AND SPARES YOU TROUBLE. 


lt is the paper for everybody who is really ALIVE. 


THE SPHERE 


PRICE 


6d. 


WEEKLY. 


PRICE 


6d. 


WEEKLY. 


EVERYONE ADMITS 


Ghat the Best Illustrated Paper 
for All-round Sport 


THE TATLER 


CRICKET, 
BOATING, GOLF, 
LAWN TENNIS, 
and POLO 


are Illustrated each week by Photo- 
graphs, which. are taken by Experts 
exclusively for ‘“‘The Tatler,’ and 
which appear in no other paper. 


Price 6d.| THE TATLER 


Price Gi. 


WEAR THE 


brand 
BOOTS & SHOES. 


Sole Maker: C. 


IDEAL 


Createst Comfort for Walking. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 
Best English Leather. 


W. WHARTON, 


CENTRAL DEPOT, WAREHOUSES, AND OFFICES— 
183-185, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


Billiard Rooms, Stables, Pavilions, 


And Buildings of every description lined with Boarding 
or Patent Fireproof Material. 


INEXPENSIVE AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER. 
Catalogues Frec. 

JOHN McMANUS, 
237, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 

J. MceM. has supplied to H.M. Gounaieial th» largest order ever 


executed for Iron Buildings, exceeding in value a Quarter-of-a 
Million Sterling. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


OVER THE 


LEATHER TRADES 
LEATHER TRADES 
EXHIBITIOM, 1892 


SADDLE «& HARNESS PASTE 


LAND’ 
EN bis, ES 
As supplied to all A 
the Leading Regiments 

IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


THEREFORE THE WORLD'S: 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODF, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MCNTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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